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For the Companion. 


A CONSIDERATE CYCLONE. 


I had spent a summer in the Rocky Mountains 
before I attached myself, by way of experiment, 
to a small band of miners. Some of us, who had 
come West to ‘‘see the country,” had wandered 
about, engaging from time to time in whatever 
pursuits pleased us—now herding cattle, now 
mining, now hunting and trapping in the moun- 
tains. Some old, experienced miners and fron- 
tiersmen were our guides. 

Our camp lay in a green and sheltered valley, 
a little above the level of the plain, at the foot of 
a great nameless spur of the Rockies. A few 
dwarfed cedars on a jutting ledge cast a pleasant 
shade over our tents in the heat of the day, and 
the mountain-wall, bending, sheltered us on three 
sides from wind and storm. 

Through a little grove of cottonwood and willow 
at the upper end of the hollow a clear,: bright 
stream dashed from the rocks above, branched 
into two forks, and watered the green meadow. 

There were trout in its waters, and gold enough 
in its sands to keep us ina fever of excitement 
over our ‘‘finds.”’ 

The memory of that -valley with its sweet 
waters and cool shade, its little meadow of rich, 
waving tasselled grass, the song of the birds 
among the cottonwoods, the fragrance of flowers, 
comes back to-day like a delicious dream. 

But then, with no eyes save for the tiny bits of 
yellow stuff that the pan and ‘cradle"’ revealed, 
we worked away greedily, without thought of the 
glory about us. Below lay the parching plains, 
dry and brown save where the larkspur, growing 
in masses, covered it with dull purple, or a bed 
of alkali gleamed white and silver in the sun. 

Thanks to Harrington, we lived well in camp. 
He was # man, a hunter and a cook, who had 
joined us, unbidden but unchallenged, when we 
started from Sherman. No one knew whence he 
came or who he was, but to that criticism we 
were all more or less open. 

In those days, when an expedition was made 
up no credentials were asked from such as chose 
to join it. Men took their comrades as they 
found them, and asked no questions. Each 
trusted in his own vigilance and strength, fearing 
no man and trusting none too far. 

Harrington, like the rest of us, staked out a 
portion of the brook for his own use, and went 
there regularly every morning. But before the 
day was far advanced he generally went up the 
mountain or down to the plain, and in the 
evening brought into camp an antelope, a few 
jack-rabbits, or some other game. 

One’s heart always warms toward a man that 
brings in antelope and rabbits, especially if he 
cooks them as Harrington did, to perfection. 
The rest of us, wholly devoted to gold-digging, 
regarded him as a benefactor. 

As autumn advanced we resolved to break 
camp, for we had too much to carry and too far 
to go to risk being caught in the mountains by 
the winter storms. They might come upon us 
any day, any hour. Already the peaks showed 
more than their summer snow, and the night wind 
grew sharp. So we determined to set out for 
Fort Fetterman in a few days. 

Our latest news from the fort was that a band 
of several hundred Utes, friendly to the govern- 
ment, were being equipped there to go against 
the hostile Sioux. They were to hold a great 
war-dance on the night previous to our intended 
day of departure. 

I, who had never seen an Indian, was wild 
with eagerness to behold this novel performance, 
and foolishly determined to precede the rest of 
the party by two days, that I might be sure to 
arrive at the fort in time. 

All my comrades except Harrington laughed 
at my boyish enthusiasm, and did their best to 
dissuade me from the undertaking. 

‘It's the height of folly for a tenderfoot to try 
to travel on the plains alone,”’ said my comrades. 

“Let the boy go,”’ said Harrington. ‘‘He can 
take care of himself without any help. What's 
he got to be afraid of? I'll bet on him against 
anything he meets.” 

Harrington showed me the direction I was to 
take, and advised me to stop that night at the 
Chapel Buttes, a cluster of sandstone rocks, the 
only distinct landmark on the level prairie 
between Fort Fatterman and our present camp. 
So off I went in the freshness of a bright morning, 
with about three hundred dollars’ worth of dust 
and nuggets in my saddle-bag. 

The day was still; the bracing air of the plains 
fed lungs and nerves with elixir, and my pony 
went gaily over the sage, leaving a cloudof red 
dust in his wake. Here and there a browsing 
herd of antelope took fright at our approach and 
sped into the distance, or a flock of geese rose 
from an alkali pond and filed away in their 
orderly ranks through the ar. 

It was nearly evening when | came within sight 
of the Chapel Buttes—old crumbling rocks of 








fantastic denis, ont seeming like the ruined statues 
and homes of prehistoric giants. 

I dismounted at their base, lariatted my bronco, 
built a fire and made my solitary camp. Over the 
mountains the sunset burned and glowed a misty 
red, and began to fade and give place to dim 
twilight. Then first I began to feel uneasy, and 
wish I had stayed with my friends. 

My limbs, unused to the saddle, ached with 
weariness. The dreadful solitude of the place, 
the lonesome waste stretching away to the dim 
mountains, the yelping of the coyotes in packs, 
and the occasional long, mournful howl of a 
timber wolf in the distance filled me with an 
impulse to mount again and ride fast away. 

There was, moreover, a peculiar sense of sultry 
oppression in the atmosphere, such as I had 
never before known in that clear, dry climate. 
Of that I thought little, being too much engrossed 
with strange forms that seemed to hover on the 
edge of darkness. 

The solitude made all things frightful, and 
when in utter weariness I closed my eyes fora 
few moments, it was only to wake with a shudder 
from a dream of Indians, grizzlies, pumas, 
wolves, ravens and sundry nameless horrors. 
Then a new thought seized me. Suppose some 
one should find me sleeping, and rob me! 

I hurriedly scooped a hole in the loose earth at 
the foot of an overhanging butte, and buried 
there my bag of gold dust. Then I spoke to the 
bronco, for companionship. So strangely my 
voice sounded among the rocks that I dared not 
speak again. 

Now I became aware of a low, humming noise. 
It grew louder. The ravens were in commotion. 
They flew low about the rocks. Twice I felt the 
sweep of their broad wings close to my face. My 
bronco neighed, pulled up the stake that held 
him, and ran to shelter. 

The sound became a dull roar as the ravens 
wheeled to the earth and huddled close to the side 
of their rock. Then the air stirred. A cyclone 
was coming. All I can remember of it is a sense 
of suffocation and blindness, and a wrestle with 
a giant of infinite strength, who had no substance 
for me to grasp. 

A shower of stones shook down upon me, and 
I heard a great crash of loose rock. I clutched 
the sage brush with both hands and gasped for 
breath, with eyes, nose and mouth filled with 
dust. I have a vague recollection of trying to 
cover my head with my blankets, and feeling 
them snatched from my hands. 

Then I heard the cyclone roaring off across the 
plains, and growing faint in the distance. The 
wolves had stopped howling, and the ravens 
began to fly back to their perch. 

What the cyclone did with my blankets I never 
knew. But I grudged it neither the blankets nor 
my sombrero next morning, when I learned all 
that it had done for me. 

Completely exhausted, I soon fell asleep. 
When I awoke the eastern sky was red with 
sunrise. Against the light stood the form of 
Harrington. 

“Mornin’,” said he, shortly. ‘I s’pose you're 
s’prised to see me. You'll be more s’prised when 
you know what I’m after. I want that gold dust 
of yours. Not a word. Shell out, sonny. I 
don’t care to wash gravel myself. Like huntin’ 
better. But gold dust suits me first ratey . 

As he kept a revolver pointed “at my head 
I found him very persuasive, and took him 
promptly to where my little treasure was buried. 
But I had some difficulty in finding the place. 
The overhanging butte had come down. Cracked 
through the middle by some former frost, it had 
yielded to the force of the wind. The upper half 
had fallen and now lay, a mass of many tons, 
right over my buried gold. I explained this to 
Harrington. 

“Sho!” exclaimed that worthy. 

“You can't gain anything by shooting me,” 
said I. : 

““No,”’ said he, dejectedly; ‘‘that’s so. Well, 
I never meant to hurt you, boy! But I did want 
that dust powerful. It’s too bad you've lost it. 
I’m sorry for you; solam. After you worked 
so hard!”’ 

“Don’t think we could dig it out ?”” he suggested 
mournfully, after a pause. 

‘Not unless we were helped by the cyclone 
that’s going about in my sombrero and blankets,”’ 
said I. 

‘““Well,’’ said he, laughing, ‘‘you’re in luck. 
I’m not. I’ve had that night ride for nothing.” 

“I sympathize with you, for I’ve had four 
months’ work for nothing,”’ said I. 

“Sho! You’re green,’ said he. ‘The boys 
start for the fort this morning. They’ll all be 
here before night. It won’t take long to split up 
that rock with some powder and a drill. You’re 
well enough off. That wind treated you mean to 
take your hat and blankets, though.” 

Harrington insisted on staying to breakfast, 
which he provided in the shape of a jack-rabbit, 
and cooked admirably. Afterward he said, 
“Well, sonny, I can’t stay with you. I would 
better have lit out when the boys get here. 
’T won't be just to say healthy for me to idle here 
all day. Good-by, sonny.” 

Then he departed, and I have never heard of or 
seen him since. 

The rest of the party arrived that evening. 
Next day but one we reached Fort Fetterman, 
and my gold dust and I were safe. Of course we 
were not in time to see the great war-dance. 

Francis Dana. 





MOTHERS 
And their BOYS 


ComPaANION readers in New England homes will be interested in a new 
arrangement that has been made for the comfort and convenience of 
Parents and Ladies especially, when looking for clothing for their Boys. 


Browning, King & Co., 


The Largest Clothing Dealers in America, with Great Stores in 


St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, 


Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, 


Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, 


New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, 


have recently added to this list of Great Establishments a large building in Boston on the corner 
of Washington and Kneeland Streets, formerly known as the Commonwealth Clothing House. 


of this building is most excellent for both the residents of 
The Location — and those who come to the city from any part of New 

England, because all Washington Street cars pass the door, 
and it is situated midway between the Providence and the Old Colony and Boston & Albany rail- 
road depots, while those entering the city by the Northern and Eastern roads can take a car 
at the depot almost every moment which will pass our door. 


eye A comfortable and attractive waiting-room 

The Waiting=-Room has been fitted up on the second floor which 

is reached by a large elevator that is furnished 

in the interior on all sides with full length mirrors. The Waiting-Room is richly carpeted and 

furnished with fine upholstery and draperies, and all the conveniences for resting, with writing 

materials, and a clean and elegantly finished Toilet Room with marble floors and full length 

mirrors. Ladies may come by appointment to wait for their husbands or boys, and are invited to 
accept the hospitality freely extended to any who wish for the privileges of such a waiting-room. 


has been adopted by this firm for the display and sale of chil- 
A New Plan dren’s clothing. One of the most tiresome things for the 

mothers in this kind of shopping is the standing and confusion 
while looking over the great variety of goods. Hereafter in the Children’s Department a large and 
commodious section in the front of the store will be separated by a railing, which will be carpeted 
and nicely furnished with comfortable chairs, mirrors and draperies. All customers will be shown 
into this place, where experienced clerks will bring to them such goods as they wish to see. 


all COMPANION readers to call and see these new rooms whether you 
We Invite wish to make any purchases or not, and we feel sure that you will 

agree with us that our plan is a step in advance in the manner 
of obtaining clothing for the children i in the pleasantest and most comfortable way. 


FREE — Illustrated Book — FREE. 


on Illustrated Magazine filled with beautiful and humorous pictures, funny sayings, 
, will be sent free to Companion readers who will send 
Sale name and address. Those readers in the vicinity of Boston are cordially invited 
to call at our store for this very attractive book. 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 


F. C. GARMON, Manager. 
694 to 702 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 
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ew Invention. 
PATENT PULLEY SYSTEM 
OF BACK LACING. 

Warranted not to break and will not 
show through the tightest-fitting dress. 
Made To Order in all Styles and Shapes. 


Agents Wanted throughout 
New England. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


General Agents, 
181 Tremont St., Room 24, Boston. 



























Save Your Money 
By Careful Buying. 


A prudent housewife will be sure of 
two ‘things before purchasing: 
First —That she is getting the 
best. Seconp—That she is 
buying it low. If you 
buy Good - Will 
Soap you are 
sure of 








lutely pure, 
has no superior, 
and is sold at the 
It is the 






popular price. 
finest Laundry Soap in the world. 
Be Sure You Get It. 


First-class grocers should have it in stock. 





If not to be obtained in your town send the name of your grocer on « 
Postal Card, and receive in reply our Special Offer to “Companion readers 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
“ B’YAN’.” 

On a queer, oaken seat, made by hewing off 
the top of a log, two persons sat in the yellow 
shade of a great maple one afternoon in early 
September. Neither had spoken for five minutes 
or more; but this silence was not caused by 
constraint. It was, on the contrary, the token 
of a rare good-fellowship not dependent upon 
words. 

The elder of the two was a plump, round-faced 
little woman, with kind gray eyes, and smooth 
bands of brown hair combed down over her ears. 
She was knitting rapidly, apparently with no 
thought of anything but her work, 
and yet now and then she took 
her eyes from the stocking, and 
rested them complacently upon 
her companion, a handsome boy 
of four years, who was singing 
softly to himself. 

Suddenly, clear and shrill, 
across the field of rye stubble 
came a woman's voice, calling, 
“Tommy! Tommy!” 

The child started slightly, and 
slowly lifted a pair of brown 
eyes to meet the gray ones at his 
side. 

“Your mamma’s a-calling you, 
little man,” said the woman, 
taking him by the arm to assist 
his short legs in reaching the 
ground. ‘You must run home 
now, an’—an’, Tommy — don’t 
come again ‘less your ma says 
you may.” 

The child did not fail to notice 
the tremor in her voice as she 
spoke the last words. He picked 
up his straw hat from the bench, 
and put it on his head. Then he 
placed a hand’ on each of the 
woman’s arms, and, lifting his 
face, said simply and gravely, 
“Good-by, B’yan’!”’ 

Dropping upon her knees be- 
side the child, B’yan’ pressed the 
round, shining head to her bosom, 
and kissed it repeatedly. 

“Good-by, little man—my dear 
little man,”’ she said. Then she 
released him, and watched him 
as he trudged homeward across 
the stubble, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. 

Tommy’s tongue had shortened 
the woman’s name to “B’yan’”’ when he first | 
learned to speak, and she insisted upon his using | 
the word as he grew older. | 

When the child had reached the fence that | 
separated the two farms, Mrs. Bryant could see | 
that Tommy’s mother stood at the door waiting | 
for him. As he approached, his gait became | 
halting and slow instead of sturdy and direct, as | 
it had been. Seeing this, Mrs. Bryant turned 
away with a sigh, and resumed her knitting with | 
fingers that trembled nervously. 

Presently a succession of childish shrieks told 
the rest of the story—that Tommy was being 
punished for making his visit. 

The blood rose in Mrs. Bryant’s face. ‘She’s 
a strange mother,’’ was the only comment she 
made, however, as she went into the house. 

Weeks passed, and the nearest glimpses Mrs. 
Bryant had of Tommy were as he passed her 
house with the other children, when he would 
wave his old straw hat to her by way of salutation. 

These were lonesome weeks to the woman. 
Widowed and childless, she had taken great 
pleasure in little Tommy Mason’s visits. An 
— affection had sprung up between the 
wo, 

As the child began to show a decided preference 
for Mrs. Bryant’s peaceful surroundings and 
gentle, motherly manners, as against his own 
noisy, ill-ordered home and his mother’s sharp 
tongue and too-ready hand, Mrs. Mason felt a 
jealous pang whenever she saw Tommy toddling 
down the road or across the field to “B’yan’s,”’ 
even though the journey resulted in the gift of 
4 pair of shoes or some little thing which the boy 
needed very much. 

At last she forbade Mrs. Bryant tomake Tommy 
any more presents, on the plea that the expecta- 








tion of them encouraged him to “‘run away”’ froin 


home. Mrs. Bryant was inclined to resent this | Failing that day to see the small figure in the 
imputation upon Tommy’s motives; but pride | plum-tree, she proceeded to sweep the horizon 
kept her from urging that her hold was upon his | with the spy-glass, when a tug at her skirt 
honest affection, and she remained silent, trusting | startled her almost into falling from the oak 
that time would vindicate him. bench; and a grave voice said, sententiously, 
Her trust was well founded, for, serenely as | “‘Hayo, B’yan’! I here.”’ 
ever, day after day, the child continued to pay| That was an afternoon long to be remembered ; 
his accustomed visit, making the round of garden | a perfect afternoon it would have been but for a | 
and barns, or sitting on the oaken bench under | dread of the consequences which weighed upon | 
the maple, conversing with his friend in his | the two, although neither spoke of it. Mrs. 
quaintly meditative way. Bryant lost nota word, not a motion of Tommy's; 
Mrs. Bryant rigidly obeyed the mother’s | for she intuitively felt that this was the last time 
injunction, offering Tommy not even a cookie, | they should sit together on the oak log, and these | 
although this enforced hardness of heart hurt her | things would be pleasant to remember. 
every day. But except for this seeming selfish-| When she had listened to the screams drawn 








ness on her part, she was glad and triumphant. | out by his mother's punishment of him, she 





“Good-by, B’yan’!" 


returned to the house feeling older and lonelier 
than she had felt in many a day. 

Autumn’s gay tints faded into the gray of 
winter, and Mrs. Bryant saw Tommy no more, 
except at long range. 

It was a long and dreary winter to Mrs. Bryant. 
She had not realized what an important place in 
her life the child held. 

One exceedingly dark and gloomy day in 
spring, when rain had fallen almost continually 
for nearly a week, and the earth was sodden and 
dull, Mrs. Bryant sat in the twilight watching the 
rain beating against the windows, and listening 
to the wind moaning in the poplars. 

“There’s no use talking,” she said at last. “I 
can’t stand this. I wouldn’t take a thousand 
dollars and spend another winter such as this 
one. There’s no use hoping against hope, for 
she won’t ever let him come here again. I'll go 
to town to-morrow and advertise the place for 
sale, for it seems as if there was some one dead in 
the house.”’ 

The rain ceased during the night, and the sun 
shone brightly next morning, making it seem a 
different world from that of yesterday; but Mrs. 
Bryant did not falter in her resolution. She was 
determined to sell the farm and move into town— 
to move anywhere, in fact, where Tommy 
Mason’s eyes would not peer at her from every 
corner; where every piece of furniture in the 
house, every tree in the yard, would not speak of 
him, and of the days that would return no more. 

The editor of the Eagle, having written out 
the advertisement to his customer’s satisfaction, 
remarked upon the unusual ‘stress of weather,”’ 
and told her that much damage had been done by 
floods, several dams having been broken on the 
Messkill, and some bridges swept away. 


It was not from interested motives that Tommy 
had visited her—that was proved. 

Before long his visits ceased abruptly, and her 
short-lived triumph was over. She watched for 
the older children on their way to school, and 
asking if Tommy were sick received a meagre, 
unsatisfactory “No’m!”’ in reply. But it was 
enough to convince her that Mrs. Mason was 
keeping him at home against his will. 

Eagerly she watched the neighboring farm- 
house, and succeeded in catching stray glimpses, 
amid the green leaves of a gnarled plum-tree, of 
a dun-colored something which might or might 
not be Tommy’s old gingham apron. He had 
not been accustomed to spend his time in the 
plum-tree before. 

Her curiosity on this point increased until it 
became absolutely unbearable. So one day, after 
selling her eggs and chickens in the town, she 
bought a “‘spy-glass.”’ 

Through this glass she perceived that it was 
indeed Tommy, perched in the plum-tree, and he 
seemed to be looking straight into her eyes. She 
watched the round, childish mouth open and 
close as he talked to himself, swinging his straw 
hat by its faded ribbon, with his gaze fixed upon 
the forbidden paradise of ‘‘B'yan’s.”’ 

She watched him until her eyes filled, blotting 
him from her sight. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, as she lowered the glass, 
‘she’s lookin’ over here, an’ I’ll warrant you he’s 
thinkin’ over here, too. She can keep his body, 
but she can’t his mind.”’ 

Perhaps it was forgetfulness of his mother’s 
command,—a child’s memory is but a fallible 
thing,—perhaps it was the accumulated force 
of inclination, curbed so long; at any rate, a 
great surprise came to Mrs. Bryant on the 








afternoon when we first made hér acqtaintance. | This was bringing the danger very near home; 


and Mrs. Bryant was nota little worried on her 
return journey to see the stream which here and 
there skirted the roadside tearing along under its 
rude bridges as if it would wrest them from their 
foundations. 

There was a reservoir on this stream at a point 
higher up, and the water-way was dry except in 
freshet time, when the waste-gates were lifted 
and the superfluous water escaped through its 
old-time avenue. The reservoir dam, a half-mile 
above the hamlet of York, where Mrs. Bryant 
lived, was built of earth and stones, alternating 
with layers of brush. It was not deemed safe, 
and arrangements had been made to build a new 
one. 

“They must be gettin’ frightened up at the 

dam,”’ said Mrs. Bryant to her- 
‘an’ have lifted -the gate 
clear up. Well, I do hope nothing 
will happen.”’ 

One particularly low-lying spot 
on the old watercourse, fed in 
all probability by springs of its 
own, was known as the “‘swamp 
meadow,”’ and was also known 
far and wide as the place where 
‘‘cowslips,’’ or marsh marigolds, 
grew in profusion. 

As she passed this place on her 
way home, Mrs. Bryant could see 
a score of boys in different parts 
of the meadow, some with big 
rubber boots nearly up to their 
knees in the icy water, while the 


self, 


smaller and more timid ones 
ranged along the edges. The 
yellow sheen of the blossoms 


lying among their green leaves 
on the surface of the water seemed 
an earnest of spring, and it did 
Mrs. Bryant good to see them. 

She had reached the top of 
the last hill that separated her 
from home, when she saw the 
figure of a woman coming hur- 
riedly up the road toward her. 
She recognized her neighbor, Mrs. 
Mason. Her usually passive face 
was almost distorted with fear, 
and she was wringing her hands 
like a distracted creature. 

“OQ Mrs. Bryant,’’ she cried, 
‘did you see the children, Frank 
and Jim and Tommy? They've 
gone to the meadow for cowslips, 
and the dam is giving way!” 

At the first words Mrs. Bryant 
had risen from her seat, and 
taking Mrs. Mason’s hand, pulled 
her into the wagon. Then she headed her horse 
for the meadow, saying, with great outward 
calmness : 

“Well, we'll go and get the children; but I 
guess you must be mistaken about the dam 
giving way. I met several people, an’ they 
didn’t say anything about it.” 

‘No; the word came only a little while ago 
that it was leakin’. My husband was sent for to 
go and help to stop it, and I come to get the 
children, if I’m not too late!’’ 

“Oh, I guess we'll get ’em all right,’’ said Mrs. 
Bryant. But a terrible fear smote her as she 
spoke, for a strange sound, at first a faint rumble, 
then a dull roar, rose and swelled threateningly, 
until all other sounds were shut out. 

When the mother realized what it meant, she 
cowered down in the seat and covered her face 
with her hands, while Mrs. Bryant whipped her 
horse into a desperate gallop. 

But two minutes sufficed to show them how 
useless were their efforts to outrun the flood. It 
swept majestically past in the valley below them, 
a flying wall of water which actually towered 
high above the confining walls of the gorge, until 
the gorge broadened into the swamp. Then it, 
too, broadened and shallowed, thereby losing 
much of its force. 

This Mrs. Bryant’s practical eye saw, but a 
second glance showed her that nothing save a 
miracle could save the children, should the water 
overtake them. 

Just then several boys came running across the 
fields tothe women. Jim, the second Mason boy, 
was with them; and he, when questioned about 
Frank and Tommy, replied that he thought they 
were “‘on ahead,” as they had been together near 
the edge, while he was out in the middle. 

The two women hurried on to the swamp. 
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When they reached it they saw Frank Masen: 


wading waist-deep in the muddy water, ‘looking 
for Tommy.” 

“Where did you see him last?” asked Mrs. 
Bryant, gently, as he came to meet them. The 
mother did not dare to speak. 

“TI left him somewhere, but I can’t remember 
where,”’ answered the boy, who was half-dazed 
with fright. 

‘‘He’s drowned, I know he is!’’ cried Mrs. 
Mason; whereupon Frank threw himself upon 
the ground and burst into sobs. 

Quite helplessly now the two women gazed into 
the swirling, foaming water, which was rapidly 
rising,—for a ‘“jam’’ of drifting rubbish and 
timbers obstructed it farther down,—and driving 
them before it up the sloping bank. 

As the water rose it again collected the flotsam 
and jetsam which marked the line of its first 
onslaught, and these were presently carried by 
the fierce current out toward the middle of the 
stream. 

Higher yet it rose, lifting up and carrying 
away a heap of brush, which eddied rapidly 
around for a minute, then started on its way with 
the current, while still keeping up its whirling 
motion. The force of the water was rapidly 
tearing the heap to pieces. 

“There he is! there he is!’’ suddenly cried 
Frank, dashing down the bank into the water. 
And there, true enough, crouching among the 
brambles and clinging to them with both hands, 
was Tommy. 

He lay quite silent and motionless, and not 
even when the current turned his face to his 
friends did he move or speak, although his 
wide-open eyes stared at them fixedly. 

“Swim out to him, quick, Frank,” said the 
mother ; but Frank stepped back with the appalling 
answer: “I can’t swim!’ 

Mrs. Bryant looked at Mrs. Mason, for a 
suggestion, perhaps; but as none came, she called 
out to the poor little voyager : 

“Don’t be frightened, Tommy. We’re coming 
to you.” 

An uprooted sapling lay near her. Giving one 
end of it to Mrs. Mason, she took the other 
herself, and stepped into the water. 

“You keep hold of this end, so’s’t the water 
won’t wash me away, and we'll get to him 
somehow,” she said. 

‘But this won’t reach out to him!” 

‘No; you'll have to wade some,’’ answered 
Mrs. Bryant, coolly, as she floundered on through 
the water. 

When about half-way out to the brush-pile, 
which had caught in the lower branches of a 
cedar, a splash and a scream behind her made 
Mrs. Bryant turn to look for her companion, 

“ whose head was just at that moment emerging 
from the water. She had missed her footing, 
and fallen. 

“Oh, s-save me!” she gasped. 

“Save yourself,’ said Mrs. Bryant, grimly; 
‘there aint any danger of you in three feet of 
water.” 

Then she returned to her undertaking, which 
was becoming serious. 

The water was shoulder-deep at the best, and 
now and then, when she stepped into a hole, it 
was over her head. She was on the point of 
giving up more than once, but the whirling water 
was breaking up the brush more and more 
rapidly, and if she did not reach it before it was 
all gone, she could not hope to save Tommy. 

The boy had risen on his elbow now, and was 
watching her interestedly. 

“Take hold of the tree, Tommy!”’’ she cried; 
“hold fast to the tree!’ 

How she accomplished it Mrs. Bryant never 
could tell. A confused memory of the icy water 
numbing her limbs, of the terrible roar in her 
ears, of having grasped Tommy just as the last 
vestige of support was swept from under him, 
remained with her. She remembered no more 
until she was dimly conscious that half the women 
of the neighborhood were gathered about her bed, 
and that Tommy, wrapped in the blankets, lay 
by her side. 

One fat hand was softly patting her cheek, and 
as she opened her eyes he drew closer to her and 
whispered, ‘‘My dea’ B’yan’!”’ 

Mrs. Bryant glanced apprehensively at Mrs. 
Mason to see what she would say to this, and she, 
meeting the look, said: 

“Yes, you’ve earned the right to him—you’ve 
been more of a mother to him than I have been! 
But things are goin’ to be different in the future, 
and anyway, whatever happens, he’s yours as 
much as mine from this day. Neighbors, hear 
what I say.” 

When the invalids were completely restored, 
Tommy told his part of the story. It was a 
faltering and imperfect narrative and hard to 
make out, but Mrs. Bryant had no difficulty in 
translating it. 

The substance was this: When the boys left 
him and went farther and farther away from the 
bank, Tommy had climbed upon the brush-pile, 
and after watching them steadily a good while, 
fell asleep. 

So deep was this slumber that the noise of the 
water failed to waken him, and it was not until 
his couch had been seized upon by the flood that 
he became conscious of where he was. 

Then, no doubt, he was too much frightened to 
move. His motionlessness saved his life, for if 
he had struggled he would have broken up his 
titrange raft and been drowned. 
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Two days later the editor of f the Eagle Eagle receiv ed 
the following communication : 
“Dear Sir: Please discontinue my advertise- 
ment of ‘Farm for Sale.’—Martina Bryant.” 
NELLIE E. C. Scott. 
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OUR ONLY TIME. 


If we should live a thousand years! 
Our time is all to-day, to-day, 

The same, though changed ; — while it flies, 
With still small voice the’ moments say, 

“To-day, to-day, be wise, be wise 


Selected. —James Montgomery. 
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For the Companion. 


TOBIAS DRABB’S DEFEAT. 


One frosty morning in late October a small, 
kindly-faced old man came out of the back door 
of a little wooden farm-house, and walked across 
a great field between long rows of yellowish brown 
corn-shocks. He crawled between the rails of a 
high fence on the other side of the field, and 
entered a narrow lane. Down this he walked 
until he came to a small red brick schoolhouse. 

The windows of the schoolhouse were not very 
clean, and when the old man saw that one of the 
lights of glass was broken, he said, half-aloud : 

*‘Now I'd jest like to know who done that. If I 
kin find out, they’ll have to pay fer’t. It wa’n’t 
broke last Sunday when I was here to meetin’. 
Like enough it’s some of Tobe Drabb’s doin’s.”’ 

The old man went up to the door, and took 
from one of his capacious pockets a small hammer 
and some tacks. From the other pocket he took 
a bit of paper, unfolded it, and tacked it on the 
green painted door. Upon it was this: 


NOTISE. 


This School will Take Up next Monday Morning 
at nine (9) o’clock by er of the Direcktors of 
this Deestrict. AARON LAW, pres’t. 

JARVIS DOANE, sec’y. 


After Mr. Law had driven the last tack, he took 
a large brass key out of his pocket, unlocked the 
door, and swung it back. The hinges creaked 
dismally. 

‘I'll have Billy fetch some ile fer that hinge 
Monday,”’ said Mr. Law. 

The schoolroom was small, and needed sweeping 
and scrubbing. Nearly all the desks were cut 
and otherwise defaced, while on the bare walls, 
once white, were written doggerel verses. To 
some of these the names of the authors were 
signed in full. 

The general appearance of the room indicated 
that the teachers had been unable to maintain 
proper discipline in the school, or were strangely 
indifferent regarding the conduct of their pupils 
and the condition of the school district’s prop- 
erty. 

The blackboard behind the teacher’s desk still 
bore the following couplet, indicative of the 
strained relations existing between the last teacher 
and his pupils at the time of his — : 


Good-by, good-by, dear Mr. D: 
We can get along without ony re of you. 


**More of Tobe Drabb’s doin’s, I’ll warrant,’’ 
said Mr. Law, as he peered over the top of his 
spectacles at this couplet. ‘‘Mr. Drew wa'n’t no 
great of a teacher, that’s a fact, but that aint no 
reason why them boys should make up sassy 
po’try "bout him. He’d ’a’ done a good deal 
better than he did if they’d ‘a’ let him. Well, 
I’ve told the new teacher jest what he could 
expect, and if he gits run out he can’t complain 
o’ me.” 

He rubbed out the poetry about the late teacher, 
and returned to the lane, where he met a tall, 
strong-looking but very untidy boy. 

He would have been a handsome boy if he had 
not been so grimy and untidy, and if he had not 
had a somewhat swaggering air. 

The boy carried a gun on his shoulder, and a 
powder-horn dangled at his left side from a green 
cord hung over his right shoulder. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Law!” said the boy. 

‘How de do, Tobe ?’’ answered Mr. Law, not 
very cordially. 

“I’m all right,” said Tobias. 
folks ?”’ 

“Oh, middlin’, middlin’. Did ye know school 
was goin’ to take up Monday ?”’ 

“I s’posed so when I see that notice on the 
door.” 

“Are you goin’ to school this winter ?”’ 

“T reckon so,” replied Tobe, carelessly. 
going to teach ?”’ 

“Oh, we’re goin’ to have a good teacher, and— 
lookee here, Tobe.”’ 

“Well ?” 

‘‘Why in creation can’t you and some o’ the 
other big boys behave yourselves, and give the 
teacher a chance? One o’ these days you'll run 
agin a teacher that’ll give you the lickin’ you 
deserve.” 

“T will, eh?’’ Tobe’s eyes flashed, and a sullen 
look came into his face. ‘I’d like to see the 
teacher I'd take a lickin’ from!” 

‘‘Why don’t you behave yourself, so you won’t 
need to be licked ?”” 

“What do IJ do?” 

‘Now I'd ask that if I was you, Tobe Drabb! 
You know you're the ringleader of all the mischief 
that’s goin’ in our school. If you’d jest come 
out on the teacher’s side and mind the rules, he 
wouldn’t have much trouble keepin’ the others 
straight. Now honest, Tobe, won’t you behave 


‘“‘“How’s your 


“Who's 


yourself, and set the other boys a sort of an 


‘to school fer. 





example this term ?”’ 
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Tobe grinned, and shifted his gun from one 
shoulder to the other. 

“TI think I see myself playin’ the goody-goody,”’ 
he said. ‘The teacher don’t live that I’d toady 
to. Here, Lion, here!” 

He began to whistle for a big yellow dog that 
was racing across a field with its nose held to the 
ground. 

Goin’ huntin’ ?”” asked Mr. Law. 

““Yes,’’ replied Tobe. ‘‘They say there’s lots 
of game ’way over by Ripley. Lots of wild 
turkeys there this year.” 

“You're goin’ a good ways fer ‘em. 
twenty miles to Ripley.”’ 

“I know it, but I’ll get there by night, and I’ve 
got a cousin over there I’m going to visit and 
hunt with. But I'll be back in time to give the 
new teacher a good send-off Monday !”’ 

He laughed as he spoke, and went on up the 
road with his dog at his heels. 

“T’d jest like to haul off my coat and give that 
boy a good warmin’ up myself!” said Mr. Law, 
with an impatient shrug of his shoulders as he 
and Tobe separated. ‘‘He thinks more of his old 
dog and of huntin’ than he does of all the schoolin’ 
in creation, anyhow. I don’t see what he comes 
But then, he don’t come often 
enough only to make trouble, and mebbe break 
up the school. If he was my boy I’d —” 

But here Mr. Law stopped for a moment, and 
then said to himself, in a milder tone: 

“But there’s a sight o’ difference ’tween my 
boy’s home and Tobe’s home. Me and my wife, 
we try to do our duty by our children, and make 
home happy and pleasant for them; and that 
shif’less Dave Drabb and his triflin’ wife don’t 
seem to know nor keer anything "bout their duty 
to their children. Mebbe Tobe aint entirely to 
blame fer all his meanness, brought up in such a 
mis’able shanty, the way he is.”’ 

Tobe, on his way to Ripley, had thoughts 
suggested by his talk with Mr. Law. 

‘So I’m the ringleader of all the mischief that 
goes on in the school,’’ he was saying to himself. 
‘‘Well, I guess Iam. The Drabbs are generally 
supposed to be at the bottom of everything mean 
that goes on in this whole neighborhood, and 
every new teacher that comes here is posted about 
the Drabbs as soon as he comes to the district. 

‘‘Oh, I’ve seen the teachers look at me and at 
my sister Nell the first day of school, as if we 
were the dirt under their feet, and as if we weren’t 
fit to be with the others. And most of the teachers 
put on their fightin’ harness the first day of 
school. 

‘Well, if they want to fight, I’m ready for ’em. 
I remember how the teacher we had last winter 
asked my sister Nell the first day if she was ‘that 
Drabb girl,’ and he went to laying down the law 
to me the very first day ; and I don’t toady to no 
teacher.’”’ 

He tossed his head defiantly and compressed 
his lips tightly as he walked on with long strides. 

A rabbit, darting suddenly across the road, 
turned Tobe’s thoughts into another channel. 
He had his gun at his shoulder in an instant, and 
fired; but the rabbit had been too nimble for 
both Lion and Tobe, and had disappeared in a 
dense growth of underbrush, into which old Lion 
went, barking furiously. 

‘‘Here, Lion, here, sir!’’ called Tobe. ‘We 
don’t want that rabbit, anyhow. Come on, 
Lion!”’ 

The sun came out, and the day grew very warm 
and pleasant. Tobe whistled and sang snatches 
of song as he walked along, and sometimes ran 
races with Lion. 

The boy’s spirits rose as he left his home 
behind him and drew nearer to the pleasanter 
home of his uncle, who lived a mile or two from 
Ripley. 

When, at dark, he reached his Uncle John 
Holmes’s comfortable and well-kept farm-house, 
he was disappointed to learn that his uncle and 
his cousin Dick, with whom he had expected to 
hunt, had gone on a week’s journey to a town 
fifty miles away. 

His Aunt Martha gave him a hearty welcome 
and a much better supper than he would have got 
at home. He seemed like another boy after he 
had given his face and hands an unwonted scrub- 
bing and combed his hair neatly—a duty he was 
never encouraged to perform in his own home. 

Sitting there by his aunt’s well-kept hearth, 
laughing and talking, he did not look like the 
evil-doer he was always represented to the new 
teachers of the Hillside school. 

“I’m sorry Dick isn’t here to go hunting with 
you,”’ said Mrs. Holmes, after supper. ‘His 
father gave him a new gun two weeks ago, and 
he thinks he’s a great Nimrod now. They say 
game never was so plenty as it is in the swamps 
and over in the ten-mile woods this fall. I’ve 
seen several hunting parties around here lately, 
and I've no doubt you'll fall in with good company 
to-morrow if you don’t want to hunt by yourself.” 

At that moment there came a rap at the door. 
Mrs. Holmes opened it, and saw there a slender, 
beardless and boyvish-looking young man in a 
hunter’s dress, with a gun on his shoulder. 

“Good evening,’’ he said, cordially. “I was 
told at the little house down at the foot of the hill 
that you would perhaps let me stay here to-night. 
I would be very grateful if you would. I have 
been out hunting all day, and am so tired that I 
don’t feel like walking on to Ripley.” 

“*Yes,”’ said Mrs. Holmes, hospitably. People 
in that section were accustomed to entertaining 
strangers, and the young man’s appearance 
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secomenended him. ‘We have plenty o of room 
here. Come in and I’ll set you out some supper.” 

The stranger entered. He and Tobe fell into a 
conversation, though Tobe was somewhat abashed. 
The new-comer gave him an interesting account 
of the prospects for game, and set him to laughing 
by a description of a mishap which had befallen 
him that day. 

‘My name is Lakin,”’ he said, when Mrs. 
Holmes came into the room, ‘George Lakin. 
Mrs. Holmes, we are getting quite well acquainted 
here, and I think we shall have to form a little 
partnership and hunt together to-morrow, and see 
which is the better shot.” 

Tobe told him his name, and the hunting trip 
for the morrow was agreed on. 

After supper the two young men sat by the fire, 
and Mr. Lakin told hunting stories he had heard 
and read until Tobe heard him say with keen 
regret, ‘‘It’s half-past nine, now, and we must get 
to bed if we are to have an early start in the 
morning.” 

The next day was an ideal hunting day, and 
Tobe and Mr. Lakin started out very early with 
their guns and an excellent lunch prepared by 
Mrs. Holmes. 

It was a great day for Tobe. The hunter’s 
instinct was keen in him, and never had he 
hunted with so congenial a companion as Mr. 
Lakin. 

He discovered before noon that Mr. Lakin was 
the better marksman of the two; but this fact 
aroused no jealousy in Tobe’s breast. He was so 
filled with respect and admiration for Mr. Lakin’'s 
unerring aim that there was no room for jealousy 
in his heart. 

Indeed, he uttered a delighted ‘‘Hooray !”” when 
his companion brought down a marauding hawk 
which was hovering at a great height over a 
farmer’s barn-yard. 

‘‘Hooray !’’ screamed Tobe, as the hawk fell to 
the earth. ‘‘That’s the best shot I ever saw in 
my life. I tell you, Mr. Lakin, you can shoot!” 

“So can you,” replied Mr. Lakin. 

“But not like you,”’ replied Tobe. ‘I tell you 
it was worth walking all the way to Ripley just 
to see you fetch that hawk down the way you 
did.” 

*‘But you could beat me doing other things,” 
said Mr. Lakin. “I would give up all I know 
about shooting for your splendid physical strength. 
You could easily beat me at wrestling. You have 
a great good fortune in possessing such a strong, 
healthy body, and I hope yor will always take 
care of it.” 

At noon they ate their lunch on the grass by a 
little stream, and then they rested for an hour in 
the sunshine on the grass. Mr. Lakin led Tobe 
into talking about himself and his home life. 

Little by little he drew out the sorrowful truths 
regarding Tobe; and he gave the boy such wise 
and tender counsel that he found the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. He returned Mr. Lakin’s 
warm hand-grasp most heartily when his new- 
found friend said : 

‘You must not be at all discouraged. You are 
such a strong, healthy boy, and your own life is 
all before you yet. It will be just what you 
choose to make it. If I were you, I would bend 
every energy to obtain as good an education as 
possible in the school years yet before me. Apply 
yourself diligently to study. I know that you 
can overcome all the obstacles you have told me 
about. Don’t be discouraged. You are going to 
school this winter ?’’ 

‘¥es.” 

“TI hope you will have a good teacher, and that 
you will learn all he can teach you. I haven't 
told you, I believe, that I am going to teach 
myself this winter. This is the last good hunt | 
shall have for a long time, but this one will brace 
me up for many weeks. 

“T must teach now to earn money to help pay 
for my last year at college next year. But I’m 
going to teach in the country, and I shall get out 
with my gun sometimes on Saturdays. I wish 
you might be with me.” 

‘‘I wish you could teach our school,’’ said Tobe. 

“I’m sure I wish so, too,” replied Mr. Lakin. 
“The school I am to teach may be near where 
you live. It is called the Hillside school.” 

Tobe gasped in astonishment. 

‘“‘Why, our school is the Hillside school, Mr. 
Lakin!”’ he exclaimed. “Is it our school you 
are to teach? I’ll be glad if it is! Did a Mr. 
Law engage you ?”’ 

“Yes—Mr. Aaron Law. I met him in Ripley 
last week. Is he the president of your school 
board ?” 

“Yes, sir. Didn’t he tell you anything about 
me? Didn’t he say I was the toughest fellow in 
the school ?”’ 

“No, he did not. He said there were some 
very unruly boys in the school, but I didn’t ask 
him to name them, or to say much about them. 
I preferred to make their acquaintance, and 
estimate their wickedness myself!” 

‘Well, you’ve got acquainted with the worst 
one of the lot,” said Tobe, frankly. It was only 
yesterday that Mr. Law told me that I was the 
ringleader of the crowd that does all the mischief, 
and—and—well, I guess he was right.” 

Mr. Lakin laughed heartily. 

‘Well, this is a very funny state of things, 
now isn’t it, Tobias?” he said. “I’ll confess 
honestly that I’ve worried a good deal about that 
‘ringleader,’ and I wondered how I should manage 
him, and if he would really flay me alive when 
we met. And I suppose you’ve given me some 
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attention mentally ; and here we’ve been the best 
of friends for nearly twenty-four hours! Come, 
Tobias, my boy, let us shake hands across the 
mighty chasm we thought there was between us, 
and be friends forevermore.” 

For many years the Hillside school had not 
been taught as it was taught that year. Never 
had the relations between the teacher and his 
pupils been so harmonious. It was the beginning 
of a new epoch in the life of Tobias; and life 

_was full of new meanings and new purposes 
from that time forth. J. L. Harpour. 
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AN OUTING. 
Taste the ghestoue joy of breathing 
This fresh woods-scented breeze ! 
Run, laugh, and join your singing 


To the whispering of the trees. 
Boston Transcript. —Mary T. Earle. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CRUISE OF A WAGON-CAMP. 
In THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


Looking northward from the top of Upton Hill, 
we saw the long, bright expanse of Umbagog Lake 
shortly before noon. Turning away to the left 
toward Errol Dam, we stopped for two hours on 
the southwest shore of Umbagog to fish for 
pickerel, with frogs for bait. 

Posy had the luck, as usual, and caught five, 
while Sam took two and I one. 

We camped that afternoon under a large maple 
about fifty rods from a farm-house, to which Posy 
went for milk, bread and permission to camp and 
kindle a fire. Here he was told of a trout brook 
four miles away. It was but two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and after a hasty lunch of bread and 
milk we set off for the brook, leaving Old Bill 
hitched out to feed. 

When we reached the brook it was near five 
o'clock. We had therefore but an hour or an hour 
and a half to fish, if we were to return through 
the woods before nightfall. Posy had dug up a 
little tin canful of “angleworms” in the farm-yard. 
With these we baited our hooks and dropped them 
into the first pool. In a moment Posy threw out a 
pretty trout of nearly half a pound weight. Sam 
and I hooked smaller ones immediately. There 
was good sport thereafter, and we went along the 
brook for a mile or more, from pool to pool. 

The banks were somewhat bushy, but it is a 
beautiful, clear, pebbly brook, indeed almost a 
small river. If Posy understood the farmer 
correctly, the name of it is the Mollywickywock. 
When we compared our baskets after fishing until 
half-past six, Posy counted out thirty-one speckled 
trout, Sam twenty-four and | eighteen. None were 
large, but we had a fair lot. We then hurried to 
retrace our way through the woods. 

Twilight fell about the trail, and it became so 
difficult to follow that we went astray frequently. 
As we stood peeping right and left at one “blind” 
place, several animals rapidly rushed across the 
path ahead of us. From the noise in the under- 
brush, they seemed as large as cattle or horses. 
Though we could not see them, we had little doubt 
they were bears. 

It was eight o’clock when we came out of the 
woods near the farm-house, glad to escape from the 
shadow of the soft-growth evergreens, where it 
was difficult to avoid the sharp, dead lower 
branches. As the farmer had directed us to the 
fishing-ground, we gave him twenty of our fish. 
Thereupon his good wife kindly offered to fry 
some of the trout for our supper. 

We had scarcely more than time to go to our 
wagon-camp, kindle a fire and toast bread when 
she sent out her girl with the fish, nicely browned 
and hot. Hungry as we were, those trout had a 
flavor that I shall never, perhaps, find in fish again. 

By taking the proper course at the outset, we 
had got on such good terms with this family that 
our stay was particularly pleasant. The people 
furnished us with two loaves of bread next 
morning, and objected to taking pay; but we 
insisted upon paying for all supplies that we had 
received. For their kindness we could make no 
return but thanks and gratitude. 

Setting off at about eight o’clock the next 
forenoon, we drove to Errol, and crossed the 
Androscoggin on a strong bridge near where the 
river flows from the lakes. Thence our road ran 
northerly up the valley of Clear Stream—a large 
brook much like the Mollywicky wock. 

It is probably over-fished, for we had little 
success in angling there. The land throughout the 
lower part of the valley is mostly cleared, and 
there are numerous farm-houses. Near one of 
these, situated on the bank of the stream, we saw 
two tamed minks. 

Large, ripe blueberries abounded along the road- 
side and in the pastures. We gathered five or six 
quarts as Old Bill plodded on. So late is the 
haying season here that we met several haying 
parties with lofty rack-loads of fodder. 

_That afternoon we reached the foot of Dixville 
Notch, and drove aside to some large and wide- 
spread birches a few rods below where the road 
turns to the left to enter the gorge. After ascer- 
taining that there were no habitations nearer than 
the hotel at the upper end of the Notch, we decided 
that our liberty to camp here was not likely to be 
disputed. The place, moreover, appeared to have 
been a public camping-ground in the past. 

From the left came an attractive roar of falling 
Waters. Following a path in that direction, Posy 
and I came to a pretty little cataract called “The 
Flume,” where the brook tumbles down rugged 
ledges into a deep, cold pool. It had the look and 
smell of a trout pool, but we had no success in 
fishing it, 
ee hey a still early, we all walked up through 
a 4 Tse, W hich is nearly a mile long, and traversed 
ean Ss good road. Mountains on either 
ee ise precipitously to the height of a thousand 
‘fet, and lean over the narrow pass in craggy, 
lagged peaks known as “needles.” 

Three of these on the south side of the Notch 








have a peculiarly wild effect. Steep as they appear, 
they can be climbed, and up we went in about 
twenty minutes, to behold a wide and grand view 
from the summit. Lake Umbagog lies to the 
southeast, Connecticut Lake to the north; to the 
west the Connecticut Valley. Forest-clad moun. 
tains tower on all sides, and the whole effect is 
grim. 

The blueberries up.there were as large as cran- 
berries, and of a spicy flavor such as we had never 
tasted elsewhere. We gathered several quarts of 
them, tied them up in our handkerchiefs, and took 
them down to our camp. Then we supped on 
these and half a dozen of the largest of our trout 
left over from the yesterday’s catch in the Molly- 
wickywock. 

Darkness had fallen before we finished the meal. 
After giving Old Bill his evening oats, locking our 
wheels together and making all snug for the night, 
we turned in and soon fell asleep. 

The cool night air at the foot of this great gate- 
way in the mountains lulled us well after a hot and 
fatiguing day. 

I knew it must be late when the faint rattle of a 
wagon waked me after a long nap. The waning 
moon did not rise till nearly twelve o’clock that 
night, and I could see that it was shining in at one 
of the glass panes of our camp. 

Soon the unknown vehicle stopped out on the 
road, and in a few moments I heard low voices in 
consultation. It seemed queer that people should 





















be abroad on 
this little frequented 

road at such an hour, con- 
versing in suppressed tones. 

1 got up quietly and peeped 
out. 

Our camp was in the shadow 
of the birches, and Old Bill 
had now lain down near the 
forward wheel. We were nearly 
a hundred yards from the high- 
way, and not likely to be noticed 
by passers-by; but I could see on 
the moonlit road a wagon which 
had evidently come down through 
the Notch from the direction of 
Canada. 

The two men in it appeared 
to confer together earnestly for 
awhile. Then for ten or fifteen 
minutes they spoke but little. 

I wrapped a blanket about me 
and sat on acamp-stool watching 
them, for their movements excited my curiosity. 
Were they waiting for something or somebody? 

At last they drove toward the Clear Stream 
meadows, and I crept back to the bunk; but before 
I fell asleep I heard the rattle of a wagon again. 
It stopped in the road, and again my curiosity 
prompted me to get up and peep out. 

The same wagon and men had returned. After 
consulting a few moments, they- got down and 
lifted out several bulky and evidently heavy 
objects, and carried them out across the clearing 
toward a little graveyard. Each man made two 
trips. Then, after scuffing the sand over their 
tracks, they drove away up through the Notch, 
in the direction they had first appeared. 

After listening a while longer, I lay down again 
and slept until Sam, who turned out at sunrise, 
shook me up. I soon acquainted my comrades with 
my tale of the night. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Posy. ‘You don’t suppose 
they had murdered anybody and brought the body 
here to bury, do you?” 

“Let’s go and see!” cried Sam. 

We all ran across the bushy clearing to the little 
graveyard, and looked about it till Sam discovered 
something extraordinary, in a thicket of briers on 
the farther side. 

“Just come here!” he called. Peeping into the 
brush, we espied four great glass carboys, such as 
are often used for mineral spring water, but these 
each held eight or ten gallons apiece of an amber- 
tinted liquid that was certainly whiskey! 

“Oho!” cried Sam. “Smuggled liquor! Those 
fellows fetched it down over the line from Canada. 
This Notch is a short cut from Canada into Maine, 
where the prohibitory liquor law is rigidly 
enforced.” 

“The two were probably waiting for some 
accomplice to meet them and take the stuff. He 
wasn’t on hand for some reason, so they hid it for 
him to get,” said I. 

“He may be coming along ’most any time,” said 
Posy. “So we had better not be found lingering 
about here.” 

We went back to camp and got breakfast, while 
our thoughts continued to run on the smuggled 
whiskey. 

“Probably their Maine customer knows where 
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the jugs are to be hidden,” said Sam. ‘They must 
have expected him along pretty soon, or they 
wouldn’t have dared to leave it there.” 

“Most likely this is an old beat of these smug 
glers,” said Posy. “I wonder if the custom-house 
officers know of this rill trickling over the boun- 
dary? We might give them a hint.” 

“I shouldn’t just like to do that,” replied Sam. 
“But I say, fellows, let’s play a little prank with 
those smugglers.” 

Then he explained his plan, which was hailed by 
Posy and myself with great glee. 

Giving ourselves up to the spirit of mischief, we 
hitched up, drove out into the road, got the carboys, 
loaded them into our wagon-camp, and made for 
the Notch, intending to set them on top of the 
highest of “‘The Needles.” 

But the jugs were so heavy that we relinquished 
this project, and compromised by carrying them to 
the top of a crag which conspicuously overhangs 
the highway. 

There we set all four of the carboys in a row. 
Posy then lead-pencilled the following inscription 
on a bit of board that we had brought along: 

FREE TRADE! NO TARIFF 
On Tus! 
WALK UP, GENTLEMEN. 

This amused us so much that we got out another 
bit of board and printed on it, in large letters: 

DOWN WITH THE MCKINLEY BILL! 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA! 
NOTCH OPEN ALL NIGHT! 

Having staked these notices over the jugs, we 
drove merrily on our way. 

As we were not journeying to patronize hotels, 
we passed by the hotel at the upper end of the 
Notch, and went on toward Colebrook, a village on 

the upper Connecticut River. Its distance 
from the Notch is less than ten miles, but 
we did not reach Colebrook that day; fora 
farmer on the road told us of a brook where 
he thought we might catch a string of trout. 
We camped, with the farmer’s permission, 
under some trees near the highway, fifteen 
or twenty rods from his place, and went 





fishing again. The brook was small and so 
were the trout. None of the twenty-eight | 
which we caught exceeded four or five ounces 
in weight. However, we got enough fora 
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mess; picked several quarts of blueberries, and | 
returned about sunset to get up a good dinner. 

We were sitting round a pleasant little camp-fire 
beside a large stone when the farmer and his 
young wife came to see us, and remained talking 
for twenty minutes or more. The young woman, 
who was apparently of French-Canadian birth, 
declared that she would like a trip in just such a 
wagon-camp as ours, and assured her husband that 
he must build one that very autumn. 

The man laughingly questioned us as to where 
we had camped the previous night, and as he and 
his wife bade us good-night, he remarked that a 
couple of men had come to him during the after- 
noon to inquire of him who we were. He said this 
in a manner that provoked us to some curiosity and 
uneasiness, but we soon retired to our bunk and 
fell asleep. 

Some hours later we were awakened by a pro- | 
digious thump against the side of the wagon. 

“Good gracious!” Posy whispered. “What was 
that?” 

Another thump! then another! Evidently large 
stones were being thrown at the camp. 

We heard them bounce and roll on the ground. 
Posy sprang up to look out through the pane of 
glass on the right side of the camp. Fortunately 
for him he ducked his head just as a large stone 
came crashing through, scattering glass in every 
direction ! 

“Keep down,” whispered Posy, “or you will get 
hit.”’. 

Thump! bump! Two more stones! We heard 
Old Bill pulling at his halter and prancing about. 
Next moment, one of the upright wall boards of 
the camp crashed in, and two more missiles landed 
heavily on the roof. The next knocked open the 
door at the rear end of the camp, and yet another, 
banging against the wall boards on the left side, 
knocked down our two guns and a fishing-rod 
which hung in brackets on that side. 

Clearly we were being bombarded by two or 
more persons who seemed murderously disposed. 

Crash went another of our thin wall boards, not 
a foot from my head! Next instant the glass was 
flying from the pane on the left side. Old Bill 
snorted and tugged at the halter, moving the 
wagon a little in his efforts to break away. 
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“What's to be done?” cried Sam. ‘They'll kill 
us!” 

Just then a stone fell in through the roof, and 
dropped on Posy’s leg. 

“Ginger!” he exclaimed. 
something for ourselves!” He seized one of the 
shot-guns, fumbled about, found a 
snapped it into the chamber, pointed the gun out 
through where one of the boards had been knocked 
in, and discharged it at random. 

At that we heard feet running away across the 
pasture. Two more stones were thrown from a 
greater distance than before. Posy fired anuther 
cartridge, but aimed high. 

The miscreants probably supposed that he was 
shooting in good earnest, for they retired, we knew 
not how far. We jumped from the wagon into a 
slight fog that jeepened the obscurity of night. 

We could see nothing of our assailants. Pres 
ently another stone was thrown from afar with 
such good aim that it struck the camp, and some 
one shouted, “No tariff on that!” 

“The smugglers are paying us back. I wish we 
had let them alone,” said Posy. “No more sleep 
to-night. We must keep guard, or they’ll creep up 
and finish our wagon.” 

So we kept watch for more than an hour, though 
our enemies molested us no more. Then the dawn 
crept through the mist, and in the gray light we 
saw our badly battered wagon-camp. 

To repair its damages occupied us about three 
hours that forenoon. Our glass panes and broken 
crockery were not replaced till we had reached 
Colebrook. When we were on the road again, 
Posy looked back and laughed. 

“Well, fellows, what do you think of this?” he 
said. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Sam. 
ing with anybody’s old whiskey jugs again 

So we set it down as a rather rough lesson in the 
great science of mind-your-own-business. 

©. A, STEPHENS. 
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“Catch me monkey 
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THE SEA OFT 


The Bahama Sea 
is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all waters. 
Columbus beheld it and its 
islands with a poet’s eye. 

“It only needed the singing of the 
nightingale,” said the joyful mariner, 
“to make it like Andalusia in April;” 
and to his mind Andalusia was the 
loveliest place on earth. In sailing among these 
gardens of the seas in the serene and transparent 
autumn days after the great discovery, the soul of 
Columbus was at times overwhelmed and entranced 
by a sense of the beauty of everything in it and 
about it. Life seemed, as it were, a spiritual 
vision. 

“I know not,” said the discoverer, “where first 
to go; nor are my eyes ever weary of gazing on 
the beautiful verdure. The singing of the birds is 
such that it seems as if one would never desire to 
depart hence.” 

He speaks in a poet’s phrases of the odorous 
trees, and of the clouds of parrote whose bright 
wings obscured the sun. His description of the 
sea and its gardens are full of glowing and 
sympathetic colorings, and all things to him had a 
spiritual meaning. 

“God,” he said, on reviewing his first voyage 
over these western waters, “God made me the 
messenger of the new heavens and earth, and told 
me where to find them. Charts, maps and mathe 
matical knowledge had nothing to do with the 
case.” 

On announcing his discovery on his return, he 
breaks forth into the following highly poetic 
exhortation: “Let processions be formed, let 
festivals be held, let lauds be sung. Let Christ 
rejoice on earth!” 

Columbus was a student of the Greek and Latin 
poets, and of the poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The visions of Isaiah were familiar to him, and he 
thought that Isaiah himself at one time appeared 
to him in a vision. He loved nature. To him the 
outer world was a garment of the Invisible; and it 
was before his great soul had suffered disappoint 
ment that he saw the sun-flooded waters of the 
Bahama Sea and the purple saplendors of the 
Antilles. 

There is scarcely an adjective in the picturesque 
report of Columbus in regard to this sea and these 
islands that is not now as appropriate and fitting 
as in the days when its glowing words delighted 
Isabella four hundred years ago. 

I recently passed from the sea of Watling’s 


| Island, the probable “San Salvador,” to the point 


of Cuba discovered on the 28th of October, 149, 
the coast of Haiti, the Hispaniola of 
Columbus, and the scene of the first settlement in 
the New World. 1 had studied the descriptions of 
Columbus, and almost every hour of the voyage 
brought them to mind like so many pictures. 

Watling’s Island was probably the first landfall 
of Columbus, and the scene of the dramatic events 
of the elevation of the cross, the singing of the 
Te Deum, and the unfurling of the banner of the 
double crowns of Leon and Castile on the red 
morning of October 12, 1492. 

The San Salvador of the old mapa, or Cat Island, 
a place now of some four thousand inhabitants, 
was not really the scene of Columbus's landing. 

Watling’s Island lies far out in the sea. It is 
cooled by waving palma, and is full of singing 
birds. It has a tall lighthouse tower painted white, 
which rises nobly over the water. Its light can be 
seen nearly twenty miles. As one sees it one 
recalls the fact that no friendly light except the 
night fagots of the Indians guided the eye of 
Columbus. 

Watling’s Island has a population of less than 
seven hundred souls, and is not often visited by 
large steamers. 

I secured some fine specimens of “Sargasso” 
or gulf weed, in passing through thie sea, one of 
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which I bottled in salt water. It is shisiian in the 
illustration at the head of this article. 


The popular figure of Columbus as he stood at 
San Salvador on the morning of the 12th of 


Over these waters continually drift fields of | October, 1492, as it appears in Spanish prints, 


this peculiar seaweed. It is of a bright yellow 
color; it shines brilliantly in the sun, and at a 
distance presents a scene of dazzling splendor. 
The ‘berries,’ which sailors say are poisonous to 


| may here everywhere be found. 





It is a wholly 
different figure and face from the English statue. 

The glory of the Bahama Sea is the night. A 
sudden hush falls upon the purple serenity; the 
sunset flames, and the 
day isdone. The roof of 
heaven seems low, and 
the stars come out like 
silver suns. 
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certain kinds .of fish, are very salt. 
seems always to move west before the trade winds. 

Over these fields of shining drift, land birds 
came singing to the ships of the adventurers ; and 
on one of the matted beds a land crab appeared— 
a sure indication of a near shore. 

The crews of Columbus feared to enter the 
Sargasso Sea. They had been told that in sailing 
west they would come to a sea of monsters. and 
they feared that these ocean meadows might 
cover hidden foes and perils. 

The peculiar beauty of the Bahama Sea is its 
clearness and deep purple color. This dark purple 
color is said to be the result of the ‘‘shadow of 
deep waters,’’ though whether this is a scientific 
view I do not know. Under a cloudless sky the 
sea is luminous purple. 

A cloud shadow changes this royal hue into 
emerald. One gazes down into deeps unknown, 
and sees the pairs of dolphins as clearly as the 
white-winged birds overhead. One’s eye follows 
the flying-fishes as clearly when they go down as 
when they dart into the open air. One here 
dreams of coral gardens, of sea nymphs, and 
recalls the ancient poets’ conceptions of Oceanus 
and Neptune. All fancies seem possible to the 
creative imagination here. 

On the islands of the Greater and Lesser 
Antilles, or the Columbian Seas, grow the most 
abundant cocoanut groves in the world. The 
trees are graceful and lofty, and as a rule are 
slanted by the winds. They bear a solid burden 
of fruit. 

“I have counted from forty to fifty cocoanuts 
on a single tree!’’ I said to an officer of my 
steamer, in surprise. 

“T have counted a hundred,’’ was his answer. 

It seems unaccountable that so slender a trunk 
can hold aloft in the air such a weight of fruit. 

The nuts are not only numerous on a single 
palm, but of great size. A single nut often yields 
a pitcher of cocoanut water, or two goblets, as 
we might say. The palms of all the islands must 
be as fruitful to-day as when the first voyagers 
saw them. 

Columbus speaks of flocks of parrots that 
“darkened the sun.” Such flocks do not appear 
now, but in every port of the Antilles there is a 
parrot market. The natives love their parrots, 
and the cool trees and drinking-stands of the 
parrot market make a popular place of resort. 

Asa rule, the birds are not confined in cages. 
They are left to climb about on the booths in 
which cocoanut water and cool drinks are sold. 
The people extend their hands to them, and the 
birds walk into them for the sake of gifts, 
caresses and admiration. 

Women kiss these parrots, and hold their heads 
close to their lips when talking to them. The 
birds are usually jealous and ungrateful, and 
have but little to commend them but their art of 
begging and their beauty. 

Nearly all cities in Latin America have statues 
to Colon, or Columbus. One of the most beautiful 
of these is in the Paseo of the City of Mexico. 
These statues usually represent the great mariner 
as of most distinguished appearance; lofty, 
chivalrous, poetic. 

The statue to Columbus in Nassau in the 
Bahamas is quite a different conception. We 
find in it the sturdy and traditional English tar. 
It is what Columbus might have been had he 
been born an Englishman. As England herself 


has been in effect transported to Nassau, New 
Providence, so has art here been made to take on 
her type and expression. 









One does not need to 
lock upward to see the 
stars, but down. The 
heavens are below as well 
as above; the sky is in 
the sea. 

The shadowy forms of 
pairs of dolphins pass 
under the transparent 
waters almost as distinct- 
ly as by day. The at- 
mosphere, sky and sea all 
blend as one world. 

Amid such unimagined 
brilliancy and splendor 
the soul becomes a reve- 
lation to herself in the 
consciousness of beauty- 
worship, and thought 
takes wings. 

One recalls the pictures 
that Columbus gives of 
the expansion of his own 
soul. One here feels a 
longing to attain larger 
knowledge and all that is 
best in life, and wonders 
what new discoveries may 
await the spiritual facul- 
ties in wider horizons 
than these. 

Wherever he may go, the tourist will ever 
return in memory to the Sea of the Great Dis- 
covery. It is the paradise of the ocean world; 
the temple gate of the West. 

H. ButTreRwortu. 
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DANDELIONS IN THE AFTERNOON. 


An opulent minter of gold, the spendthrift sun 
Threw all his wealth away at early dawn. 
Now back he stealthily creeps across the lawn, 
These scattered coins to grope for, one by one! 


Antony E. ANDERSON. 
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CABINET CHANGES IN EUROPE. 


Since the middle of February no less than 
three changes of Cabinets have taken place in 
Europe. 

The first was the defeat of the Freycinet 
Ministry in France, brought about by an adverse 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies on the 18th of 
February ; and the succession of a new Cabinet 
under the leadership of M. Loubet. 

The second was the sudden dismissal of the 
Delyannis Cabinet in Greece, by King George, 
early in March, and the succession to power of 
M. Tricoupis. 

The third was the retirement of the Rudini 
Cabinet in Italy early in May, asa result of a hostile 
Parliamentary vote, the Marquis di Rudini being 
succeeded as Prime Minister by Signor Giolitti, a 
politician hitherto unknown outside the Italian 
peninsula. 

The change in France was due to one of those 
ecclesiastical questions which are so apt fitfully 
to break in on the variable current of French 
politics. The government proposed that it should 
be empowered to exercise a stricter supervision 
over all associations, including those, of course, 
of a religious character. This naturally aroused 
the opposition of the Catholics and Conservatives, 
to whose hostile vote was added that of the 
Radicals. 

On such a question one would suppose that the 
Radicals would vote with the government; but 
French politicians often vote contrary to their 
supposed principles, in order to oust a ministry 
they dislike from power. 

Thus passed away the ministry of M. de 
Freycinet, which has held power for the unusually 
long period of two years, and contained within 
its ranks the ablest French statesman since the 
death of Gambetta, namely, M. Constans. 

The causes of the Cabinet changes in Italy and 
Greece were very similar ones. In both cases the 
changes arose from the ambition of two lesser 
powers to maintain a warlike attitude and 
strength beyond their material ability to do so. 

In Greece, however, the transfer of power from 
Delyannis to Tricoupis did not arise from the Joss, 
by Delyannis, of the confidence of the Greek 
Parliament. He was summarily dismissed by the 
arbitrary act of the king, who summoned his 
rival, Tricoupis, to take his place. 

This conduct on the part of the king aroused 
great excitement and indignation at Athens, where 
a riotous demonstration against the palace was 
with difficulty checked. 

The elections in Greece, however, early in May, 
seemed to approve the king’s action, for a Parlia- 
mentary majority in favor of Tricoupis was 
chosen. The new premier is undoubtedly the 
ablest of Greek statesmen, and represents in that 
country what we should call the ‘‘jingo’’ element. 





He encourages the ambition of the Greeks to 
recover the Greek provinces under Turkish rule, 
and perhaps to become the chief power in south- 
eastern Europe. 

The rule of the Marquis di Rudini in Italy, 
while short, was vigorous. Although he had 
ousted Signor Crispi, the foremost of living 
Italian statesmen, he still followed in Crispi’s 
footsteps, and maintained steadily, as Crispi had 
done, the policy of maintaining the Triple Alliance 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

But Italy is finding out more and more clearly 
that her financial resources are not adequate to 
maintain the military and naval armament made 
necessary by the Triple Alliance. 

Her people are burdened and are restive under 
excessive taxation and conscription; and these 
must be kept up, with ever increasing stringency, 
so long as Italy endeavors to sustain her part in 
carrying out the purposes of the alliance. 

It is this attempt, at once to maintain the 
alliance, and to respond to the general demand of 
the people for greater economy, which has brought 
about the fall successively of Signor Crispi and 
of the Marquis di Rudini. 
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For the Companion. 
THE POET'S POSSESSION. 


Think not, oh master of the well-tilled field, 

This earth is only thine ; for after thee, 

When all is sown and gathered and put by, 

Comes the grave t with creative eye, 

And from these silent acres and clean plots 

Bids with his wand the fancied after yield, 

A second tilth and second harvest, 

The crop of images and curious thoughts. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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SHIPS AND COMMERCE. 


An act has been passed by the present Congress 
which modifies a policy of the government that 
has been in operation since the year 17y2, and 
that has remained wholly unchanged during all 
the political mutations of a full century. 

The act is notable not only for the reason just 
mentioned, but because of its importance as 
respects one of the oldest and greatest of human 
industries,—that of commerce on the high seas,— 
and because it was passed by an almost unanimous 
vote of both parties. 

The Navigation Laws of the United States, 
since the first administration of Washington, 
have restricted the right of registry as American 
vessels, to vessels built in the country, owned 
wholly by citizens, and commanded by a citizen. 

A vessel registered as American is entitled to 
fly the Stars and Stripes, and is insured the pro- 
tection of the government. An American vessel 
engaged in the foreign trade has no rights, even 
in home ports, which are not given on the same 
terms to foreign bottoms; but it is allowed to 
engage in the coastwise trade, from which foreign 
vessels are excluded. 

The intention of the Navigation Laws in 
requiring vessels to be built in the United States 
is to encourage shipbuilding, for .it might be a 
vast disadvantage to the country to be involved 
in a war, and not to have ship-yards and skilled 
workmen when it became necessary to construct 
or to repair vessels of war. 

For many years this feature of the law has 
been attacked by those who advocate the policy 
of ‘free ships’’—that is, a policy that would 
allow Americans to buy ships built anywhere 
and to register them as American. They have 
maintained that the privilege of engaging in the 
foreign trade should not be hampered by the 
requirement that vessels should be constructed in 
home ship-yards, and have insisted that the 
privilege was of much more importance than the 
encouragement of shipbuilding. 

No serious objection is made to the provisions 
restricting the ownership and the command of 
vessels registered as American to citizens of the 
United States, or to the exclusion of foreign 
vessels from the coastwise trade. 

The act to which we referred at the beginning 
of this article will permit the admission to 
American registry of two of the largest and 
fleetest steamships in the world—the City of 
Paris and the City of New York. These ships 
were built in Great Britain, but already they are 
owned largely by citizens of this country. They 
are not mentioned by name in the act, which is 
nevertheless so worded that it applies to them 
only. 

One most important condition is attached to 
the privileges The owners of these steamships 
must cause to be built in the United States two 
others, in every way equal to the British-built 
steamships. The act is no doubt intended to be 
the beginning of a general policy to build up an 
American merchant marine—one | foreign-built 
ship to be registered as American for one equally 
good ship constructed in a home ship-yard. 

At present almost the whole carrying trade of 
the world is in foreign hands. Less than one- 
eighth of the imports and exports of our own 
country were carried last year in American vessels. 
The amount of freight money paid to foreigners 
on goods brought into and carried from the United 
States is estimated by no one at less than one 
hundred million dollars a year. 

So far as the passenger traffic is concerned the 
case is worse. Tens, even hundreds, of thousands 
of passengers cross the Atlantic every year, and 
scarcely a dollar of passage money goes to 
American pockets. 

Nearly every one is agreed that it is time for 











this great nation to reclaim its right toa share of 
the trade on the high seas, and it is extremely 
gratifying that a way seems to have been found 
to do so which can be cordially approved by men 
of all parties. 
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HE “GOT ALONG.” 


A record of the ways in which outcast and 
deserted children manage to keep alive in large 
cities would touch and shock many persons who 
have never given a thought to these poor waifs. 

A little boy of but nine years who was brought 
to a charitable institution in Boston gave the 
matron the following account of how he had “got 
along” for a week after his mother had died, and 
after his drunken father had deserted him: 

“Oh, I got along,” he said. “The hardest thing 
was to get a warm place to sleep nights.” 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“Well, we lived out in Roxbury, and I knowed 
of a place out that way where a man kept three 
pigs in a real warm and snug pen, and I crept in 
there and slept three nights.” 

“You slept with the pigs?” 

“Yes’m; and it was real warm there. But the 
fourth night when I went out there I found that 
the man had moved away, and taken the pigs and 
the pen and all, and I lost that.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“I kind ov snooped ‘round. I got into an empty 
old house where the folks had gone off and left all 
the papers on the floor that had been under the 
carpets, and I got ’em all in a big pile and then got 
down into’em. They were real warm, and I slept 
there two nights. The next night I slept in a 
junk-shop on some rags.” 

“What did you do for something to eat?” 

“Oh, I stayed round down by the markets and 
got oranges and apples and things the fruit-stand 
men throw away, and I know where there was 
rest’rants and boarding-houses where they put 
things into the swill-barrels that’s plenty good to 
eat.” 

The poor little fellow made no complaints. He 
simply tried to find shelter and avoid starvation, 
as any animal would have done, and gave no 
thought beyond. Who can wonder, with only that 
side of his nature developed, that he and others 
like him become tramps and idlers, the raw 
recruits that yearly enter the ranks of the criminal 
classes? 

If Christianity were doing fully its legitimate 
work, there would be no waifs and outcasts. 
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GAVE THEIR MITE, 


So deep was the interest felt last February in 
Philadelphia and the suburban towns in the filling 
of the steamship /ndiana with food for the starving 
Russians that the children in the schools and 
churches formed clubs to earn a few pennies 
which they could give to the fund. 

One of those who received contributions told a 
pathetic story of two little mulatto girls who 
brought sixty cents, the contents of their tin 
savings-bank. 

“We reckoned,” said the elder, solemnly, “‘to get 
spring hats. But de preacher said dem chillun 
was porer an’ more mizzable dan we is, an’ dey 
was hungry. An’—I’ve been hungry myself.” 

The ship was welcomed in the Russian port of 
Libau by excited multitudes. Captain Sargent 
was lifted high in the air by them and passed over 
their heads, the crowd struggling to kiss his hands 
and clothing. 

Deputations of thousands of workingmen and 
peasants from the famine-stricken district came to 
welcome him, and after stating that the food 
received would save forty thousand lives, sent 
“their love and greeting to the far-away people 
who had thought of them in their bitter need.” 

The train bearing the gift to the starving people 
was given the right of way before all others except 
the royal mail. 

The food was promptly distributed among the 
most needy. One of the committee in a private 
letter told of many women who came with their 
wan, hunger-bitten children for the food which 
would save their lives. 

These starving babies in frozen Russia know 
nothing now of the poor mulatto children whu 
had denied themselves to send bread to them. 

Yet is it fanciful to hope that some day in a 
clearer life they will know, that we all shall meet 
the friends who in this world, unknown to us, have 
helped us here by noble word or kindly deed? 
God’s children surely will not be strangers to each 
other in their Father’s house. 
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WHO OWNS A MAILED LETTER? 


A letter once mailed no longer belongs to the 
sender, but is the property of the person to whom 
it is addressed. Such is the postal law, but it isa 
law often violated by postmasters in small places, 
where correspondents are likely to be personally 
known to the post-office authorities, and sometimes 
leads to curious complications in large ones where 
this is not the case. 

Important business interests have been affected 
by the same law. A firm which had long been 
really insolvent had succeeded in keeping the 
knowledge from the public, and continued to 
receive money from investors, which the partners 
employed dishonestly for their own advantage. It 
was their intention to raise one more large sum of 
money, part of which was to be contributed by 4 
business friend of one of them, and then to leave 
the country with their spoil, and let their creditors 
shift for themselves. 

But the wife of the business friend and the wife 
of the man who meant to victimize him fre- 
quently corresponded with each other, and the 
latter wrote a gay, gossiping letter to the former 
in which she mentioned that her husband had been 
in poor health lately on account of business 
troubles, but that she trusted their approaching 
trip to Canada would restore him. 

Remembering, too late, that her husband had 
asked her to mention neither of these facts, and 
fearing to vex him, she went to the post-office to 
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it up. She could give no good reason for demanding 
it, and became petulant and irritated when he 
continued to refuse. He remained firm, and the 
letter was sent. - 

The recipient showed it to her husband, whose 
suspicions it aroused. He made an investigation, 
and as a consequence the dishonest firm was 
broken up, and both the partners arrested and 
punished. 

Intercepted letters have long been a popular 
theme of drama and romance. A letter which 
could not be intercepted, but had to go in spite of 
the sender’s express desire and entreaty, might 
offer an interesting variety. 
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“CASTLES IN SPAIN.” 


Honoré de Balzac, the great French novelist, had 
a great craving for grandeur anda splendid manner 
of life; and while he was still a poor and struggling 
author, he often went about assuming, apparently 
with a sort of innocent simplicity of mind, that he 
lived in the lap of luxury. 

A French writer recounts an anecdote of Balzac 
which illustrates this characteristic. The narrator 
once had occasion to visit the French publisher 
Charpentier. He was ushered into the publisher’s 
room, and found him in conversation with a some- 
what stout but not very elegant man, whom the 
newest visitor did not know. 

“Yes, my dear Charpentier,” said the stout man, 
nonchalantly, “it is going to be a complete surprise 
to my mother; she doesn’t know a thing about it. 
You see the chateau and grounds are laid out in 
this way.” 

He traced some imaginary lines with his cane on 
the floor. 

“Here will stand the house—a noble structure in 
the style of the sixteenth century. It will be 
ornamented with superbly vermiculated stones at 
the corners, and also at the doors and windows. 
Great cornices will appear at the sky-line, deco- 
rated with architectural bull’s-eyes, and sur- 
mounted with bouquets of lead. 

“Beside the ordinary living rooms of the house, 
there will be two floors entirely occupied with 
sleeping rooms, so that the chatelaine may lodge 
her own establishment properly, and that there 
may be sufficient room for me and for a large party 
of friends when we come out from Paris.” 

The man went on with a long list of details of his 
establishment, his servants, his wine cellars, his 
deer park, and so on, to all of which Charpentier 
listened with great respect. The man went over a 
great many of the smaller and more luxurious 
accessories of a rich man’s estate, greatly to the 
wonder and admiration of the poor man of letters 
who was listening. 

By and by the talker wentaway, with a grand air, 
and the other visitor ventured to ask: 

“Who was that gentleman?” 

“That was Balzac,” said Charpentier. 

“Balzac! Why, he must be making a great aea 
of money out of his novels!” 

The publisher smiled. 

“Well,” said he, “what do you suppose he came 
in for? It was to get me to advance him five 
hundred francs on his next volume—which isn’t 
written yet—to pay his board bill!” 
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PARTY PLATFORMS. 


Parties exist only to carry out certain purposes 
in government. In some countries the determina. 
tion what those purposes shall be is left more or 
less to the great leaders. Lord Salisbury, for 
example, on the one side, and Mr. Gladstone on 
the other, not only lead a body of followers in 
carrying through a plan, but conceive the plan 
which is to be executed. 

In this country a party draws up a statement of 
its principles and purposes, and this statement, 
adopted by a convention representing the party, is 
termed its “platform.” 

Our way is the better for a republican form of 
government, provided the party has a definite 
purpose, and has courage enough to announce it. 
Let purpose or courage be lacking, and it is time 
for the party to die. 

Take one of the great questions that now divide 
public sentiment: the Tariff, the Silver Question, 
the Liquor Traflic, or any other. The party that 
dodges the question simply tries to catch votes by 
false pretences. If it has no convictions upon 
public questions, its only object in the election is 
to get the offices, and that is not a suflicient reason 
for the existence of a party. 

A party resolution which does not speak out is a 
device to cheat voters into thinking that the party, 
if it secures power, will do something which it does 
not intend to do, or that it will not do something 
which it does intend to do. 

In politics, as in other relations of life, candor 
and honesty deserve respect; evasion and prevari- 
cation deserve contempt. 
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WHAT HE HAD LOST. 


A naturalist, who is both an ardent student in his 
branch of science and absent-minded to a degree 
which keeps his family on the alert, recently cele- 
brated his silver wedding. Many guests were 
invited for the occasion, and the house was made 
ready for the reception of the company. 

Just as the first guest arrived one of the daughters 
was sent to summon the father, who had not come 
from his study. Care had been taken that he should 
be reminded to dress in time, so he was all ready, 
and at the summons of the daughter he came to 
the parlor. 

When they reached the room the daughter 
noticed that her father carried in his hand a small 
Wooden box, and as he shook hands with the 
nearest guest she saw him drop it. The cover 
rolled off, but she gave a sigh of relief when she 
Saw that the box was apparently empty. 

The naturalist, however, uttered a cry of dismay, 
and instantly went down on his hands and knees 
in an attempt to gather up something. 

“Have you spilled anything, father?” she asked. 

Spilled anything!” he echoed, in evident indig- 








nation at her calm tone. “I have lost fifty fleas 
that 1 have just received from Egypt!” 

The effect of this intelligence on the family was 
nothing in comparison to the effect the catastrophe 
had upon the company before the evening was 
over; and the only thing that the naturalist said to 
his friends in answer to their congratulations upon 
his happy married life, so his daughters declared | 
after all was over, was to ask that if they carried 
away any of his Egyptian fleas they would return 
the insects to him! 


MIXED METAPHORS, 

Almost every one who writes many sentences, 
even in a familiar and epistolary way, employs 
certain figures of speech. It is habitual and 
instinctive to make use of words in a metaphorical 
sense; that is, to set forth a thought and make 
plain a meaning by bringing in a sensible object 
or suggesting a visible act which bears some 
resemblance to it. Often we become so thoroughly 
accustomed to the use of a term in its metaphorical 
sense that we forget that it has a sensible or 
material meaning apart from the figure of speech; 
and when we forget this, we are in danger of 
“mixing our metaphors.” 





When Sir Boyle Roche made his famous speech, 
“I smell a rat; I see him floating in the air; but | 
mark me, sir, 1 will nip him in the bud,” his ideas 
were clear enough, but he lost sight of rats, air | 
and buds in the thought that was in his mind. | 

If the reader also could lose sight of them, this | 
passage might perhaps appear eloquent. But they | 
obtrude themselves very humorously upon the 
mind. 

The following was the peroration of an orator at 
a political meeting not long ago: 

“The time has come when we must leave off 
voting for ornamental principles, and vote to put 
bread and butter in our pockets!” 

A scarcely less mixed-up series of metaphors | 
than Sir Boyle’s was recently employed by a | 
newspaper in an American city. Several aldermen | 
had been accused of accepting bribes; and the | 
newspaper said, with reference to the affair: 

“It is reasonable to expect that such of his | 
associates as are innocent of such a crime will | 
leave no stone unturned to purge themselves of all 
suspicion, and exhaust every expedient to smoke 
the rascals out!” 


COWARDLY COURAGE, 


Personal courage is always a popular quality, 
and the lack of it generally exposes a man to | 
universal scorn. In “Recollections of Mississippi,” 
the author gives an instance when personal 
cowardice which it required moral courage to 
avow was met with applause and approval. Among 
the famous men of Vicksburg before the war, one 
of the most prominent was a Mr. MeNutt. 


Two qualities marked him out as an individual 
type entirely distinct from the class to which he 
belonged. 

The first was his personal cowardice. Still more 
individual was his power of setting aside in his 
own favor those prejudices of the public mind 
which would have crushed any other man. 

He was at one time a candidate for United States 
senator. The opposing candidate was General 
yearns one of the most prominent politicians of 
the State. 

In a speech McNutt said: “Fellow-citizens, I 
understand that General Quitman is now in the 
eastern counties reviewing his militia, and that he 
says when he meets me he intends to whip me. 
Now, I tell him, at this far-off distance, that if he 
whips me it will be because he can outrun me, for 
I have a great horror for the barbarous practice of 
personal violence.” 

Such a speech from any other man would have 
won him the contempt of his listeners, but it was 
McNutt, and people laughed and applauded, and 
liked him the better for having the courage to 
boast of his well-known cowardice. 


HIs STAFF, 

At the beginning of the Civil War a great many 
people were quite ignorant of the pomp and 
splendor of military rank, and the importance of 
military titles. Their ignorance led to many 
amusing incidents, one of which is told in connec- 
tion with General Hardee. 


It was at the time that Albert Sidney Johnston 
was in command at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
General Hardee was ordered with his command to 
that place from Columbus, Kentucky. At that time 
the bridge over the Tennessee River at Danville, 
Tennessee, had not been completed, and the 
general and his command had to be ferried over 
the river to cars on the opposite side. 

When General Hardee had crossed the river,— 
supposing, of course, that a special car had been 
provided for himself and his military staff,—he 
accosted a brakeman belonging to the train with 
the question: 

“Where shall I and my staff go?” 

The brakeman having no idea who the general 
was, or of what his staff consisted, after surveying 
him and his sword thoroughly and somewhat con- 
temptuously, replied: 

“You can go into that car there, and you can stick 
your old staff out of the window!” 


THE PROCESS. 


It is said by a very clever man that children are 
often so bound about by the necessity of doing 
problems in a certain way, or coming to conclusions 
by prescribed routes, that they are only perplexed 
and wearied instead of being entertained and 
instructed. Colonel Higginson tells this story: 


A lady of wide educational experience said that 
she once found a small schoolboy in great distress 
over his lesson. When she asked what had been 
his particular trouble, that day, he stated this 
arduous problem. 

“If John has two red apples and Charles has 
two, how many have they both together?” 

“Is that hard?” she asked. 

“Very hard,” said he. 

“But surely,” she went on, “you know already 
that two and two make four. There can be no 
trouble about that.” 





“Of course not,” was the pathetic response. “Of 
course I know that well enough. But the process! | 
It’s the process that wears me out!”’ 
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AN UNLUCKY PLACE, | 

A member of the French Academy once called 

down upon himself a witty and unanswerable 
rebuke for rudeness. 


In taking the place of M. Furetiére, whom he 
disliked, he said, pointedly: 

“In this place I shall certainly say some foolish 
things.” 

“My congratulations,” said Furetiére, calmly. 
egun well.” 


“You have 
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 "Tooth-F ood. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
cures pains of teething and resulting 
diseases, not by putting children to 
sleep with an opiate, for it contains no 
harmful drugs, but by supplying the 
teeth-forming ingredients which are 
lacking in most mothers’ milk and all 
artificial foods. It is sweet and babies 
like it. $1.00 a bottle, at all druggists’. 
Send for pamphlet, “Teething Made 
Easy.” 

THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., 

Cincinnati, O. 

IF A DYSPEPTIC 

should ask me, ‘*Why should I take Poluboskos?” 
I would say to him or her :— 

Because a stomach so irritable as to reject 
water will retain and digest Poluboskos. 

Because while we all know the strengthening 
and vivifying influence of a piece of good 


beefsteak which is due to the nitrogenous | 


principles, still we are taking 
digested by the animal once and formed 
into tissue, second-hand into the human 
stomach, combined with water, fat, etc. 
In Poluboskos nitrogen is taken pure at 
first hand from nature’s store and we obtain 
the direct benefits derived from first digestion. 
Because Poluboskos steadily used will enable 
most people in time to eat all reasonable 
food without suffering therefrom. 
Pamphlet on application. 
E1sner & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 
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She can wash, rinse 
and dry to or too dish- 
es at one time with a 
machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 
and without using a 
dish mop or towel ; she 
can save from two to 
three hours per day of 
disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
light-running and noise- 


CAN 00 less Stevens Dish Wash- 
ing Machine. You run 


no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 
do its work perfectly or money refunded. 


Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 
offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., 


No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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What is wanted of soap for the 
skin is to wash it clean and not 
hurt it. Pure soap does that. 
This is why we want pure soap ; 
and, when we say pure, we mean 
without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; 
no free alkali. There are a 
thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust a 
| soap that has no biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 
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They 
Fit Well. 
Wear Well. 
Look Well. 


Try a Pair. 


Look for this 
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every shoe. 
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Retail Dealers find that such 
Shoes please their customers and 
help to increase their trade be- 
cause of the demand for them, 


| Ask your Dealer for Heywood Shoes. 
FREE, Our little book, “Tips on Shoes,’’ sent 


on receipt of name of your Shoe Dealer. Tells how 
to keep your feet both looking and feeling well. 


|'HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


| 
| Worcester, Mass. 
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LIGHTHOUSES. 


What were the earliest lighthouses ? 

What ancient lighthouse was specially famous? 

Name some very important modern lighthouses, Why are 
they so noted? 

How do sailors tell the different lights apart? 

Why are prisms placed before the lamp? 

What is a light of the ‘‘ first order?’ 

Why is electricity seldom used. in lighthouse lamps? 








For the Companion. 


THROUGH AN AMBER PANE. 


od some strange alchemy that turns to gold 

The ug that drops from gray and leaden skies, 

Though heavy mists the outer world enfold, 

’Tis always sunshine where Napoleon Lies. 

No more an exile by an alien sea! 

Forgetful of the banishment and bane, 

Now lies he there in kingly dignity, 

His tomb a Mecca shrine beside the Seine. 

And there the pilgrim hears the story told, 

And Paris placed above her hero de 

A window that should turn to yellow gold 

The light that on his resting-place was shed. 
So on him falls, though summers wane, 
The sunshine of that amber pane. 


By some strange miracle, maybe divine, 
The sunlight falls upon the buried past, 
And turns its water into sparkling wine, 
And gilds the coin its coffers have amassed. 
Could it have been, those long-lost halcyon days 
Trailed not a cloud across the April sky ? 
Faltered we not along those untried ways ? 
Grew we not weary as the days went by ? 
Ah, yes! But unreturning feet forget 
Rough places trodden in the long ago, 
Remeonbrring only paths with flowers beset, 
While pressing onward, wearily and slow. 

For Memory’s windows but retain 

The sunshine of an amber pane. 


The little, white, wind-blown anemone, 
By one round dew-drop may be fully filled, 
And by some light-winged passing honey-bee, 
Its cup of crystal water may be spilled. 
So does the child-heart hold its happiness ; 
A drop will fill it to its rosy rim. 
It is not that these later days bring less, 
That joy so ry 4 rises to the brim, 
It is because the heart has deeper wh, 
A fuller knowledge must its thirst assuage. 
Perhaps we should not deem those pleasures flown 
As bright as those which star the present age, 

ad not upon them long years lain 

The sunshine of an amber pane. 


The dust of dim forgetfulness piles fast 
Upon the chains that thralled us yesterday. 
So will it be when this day, too, is past, 
And in its arms we've seen it bear away 
The cares that brooded in the tired brain, 
The work that weighted down the weary hand, 
The high hopes that we struggled to attain, 
The [oa pe go that we could not understand. 
Washed of its stain, bereft of any sting, 
Seen through the window of the Memory, 
Perchance a gentler rece to it may cling 
Than we may now think possible to see. 
For skies will gleam, though gray with rain, 
Like sunshine through that amber pane. 


We may not stand on Patmos, and look ron y 
The star-hinged portals where the great pearls gleam. 
No brush that unveiled beauty ever drew, 
Save one, that caught its shadow in a dream. 
So lest we falter, faithlegs and afraid, 
The Merciful, remembering we are dust, 
Reveals not Heaven for which our hearts have prayed, 
But by a token teaches us to trust ; 
And day by day allows us to look through 
The window of the Memory, broad and vast, 
(Till jasper minarets rise into view) 
Upon the happy heaven of the past, 

And gives, till purer light we gain, 

The sunshine of that amber pane. 

ANNIE J, FELLOWS. 
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For the Companion. 


PERSONAL PREACHING. 


The country clergyman has his trials as well 
as his brother clergyman in the city. 

The pastor of a church in a Pennsylvania 
mining village, for example, was greatly annoyed 
last winter by the conduct of the younger mem- 
bers of his flock. 

When a young woman grew tired of the evening 
sermon, she would rise and go out. A moment 
later her ‘“‘beau”’ would seize his hat and sheep- 
ishly foliow her, to escort her home. 

By the time the sermon was over it was mostly 
the old people who were left to hear the conclusion 

of it. Mr. Blank smothered his annoyance for 
some time. At last he resolved to act. 

A youth grew sleepy one Sunday evening, and 
picking up his coat and hat, stepped into the aisle. 
To his dismay, the minister stopped short in his 
discourse. 

“Young man,’’ he said, ‘“‘the lady who.went 
out last is not the one you wish to escort home. 
When she goes, I will let you know. Sit down. 
In future, when a woman goes out, J will call on 
the proper man to take care of her.” 

He resumed his sermon. There was much 
giggling and a great deal of wrath. But his 
sermons were not interrupted again during the 
whole winter. 

In the rural portions of France, it is said, the 
curés in their sermons often make personal 
appeals to their hearers, lecturing them by name 
for their avarice, drunkenness or other misdoings. 

‘They are like children,”’ one of these faithful 
inen said to a stranger. ‘If you reprove or exhort 
them en masse, each man passes his share on to 
his neighbor and holds himself innocent.”’ 

Very much the same system has been pursued 
by the colored preachers among the Southern 
negroes. One old Methodist minister in Virginia 
was famous for his ‘“‘hard hitting’’ in the pulpit. 
But his church was always crowded, and his flock 
were zealous. 

It’s like drivin’ a big team,’’ he once said. 
“Yoh can’t crack your whip ober dere heads. 
Yoh must jerk at a mouf hyar an’ a mouf dah to 
make ’em go. Religion must be a personal matter 
between you an’ de man an’ God. No use crackin’ 
a whip in de air.” 

How many a city pastor, though he would 
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reject the methods of the old curé or the negro, 
longs to know how to make religion a personal 
matter to his indifferent hearer, to whom his 
appeals are but ‘‘a noise in the air!” 
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CONCEALED BY THEIR BEAUTY. 


One of the most interesting things that the 
naturalist finds to study is the effect of various 
colors and forms in rendering animals invisible or 
inconspicuous. This means of concealment is 
useful mainly in enabling the animal possessing it 
to remain hidden from the searching eyes of its 
enemies. Some of the accounts given by travellers 
and naturalists of the eclipsing effect of certain 
color combinations seem hardly credible. Among 
the most gorgeous of the inhabitants of the air 
are the sunbirds of Africa, and yet Mrs. Barker, 
the traveller, assures us that even the keen eye of 
a hawk will fail to detect these birds when they 
are flitting in a field of flowers. 


Most species of the East Indian sloth, which 
feeds upon trees, have an orange-colored spot on 
their backs, which renders them very conspicuous 
when they are seen out of their ordinary environ- 
ment; but when they are clinging to the trees the 
color of their hair resembles withered moss, while 
the orange spot on their backs so closely imitates 
the scar made by the breaking off of a branch that 
even hunters are deceived by it. 

The color and stripes of the tiger sometimes 
render it invisible in bright sunshine amid the 
dried yellow grass of a jungle. Major Walford, 
an English hunter, says: 

“Once while following up a wounded tiger I 
failed for at least a minute to see him under a tree 
in grass at a distance of about twenty yards,— 
jungle open,—but the natives saw him, and I 
eventually made him out well enough to shoot 
him; but even then I could not see at what part of 
him I was aiming.” 

But perhaps the most wonderful effect of color 
and contrast in concealing large animals is in the 
case of the zebra and the giraffe. Alfred Russel 
Wallace says of the giraffe that the large, blotch- 
like spots on the skin, and the strange shape of 
the head and horns, like broken branches, so tend 
to its concealment that even the keen-eyed natives 
have been known to mistake trees for giraffes, or 
giraffes for trees. 

As to zebras, Professor Henry Drummond says 
im his book on “Tropical Africa,” after describing 
how the black and white stripes seem to take away 
the sense of a solid body altogether, the two colors 
blending into an inconspicuous gray, while at close 

uarters the effect is as of bars of light seen 
through the branches of shrubs: 

“I have found myself in the forest. gazing at 
what I supposed to be a solitary zebra, its presence 
betrayed by some motion due to my approach, and 
suddenly realized that I was surrounded by an 
entire herd, which were all invisible until they 
moved.’’- 

A recent writer in Nature, after quoting this 
passage from Drummond, together with a state- 
ment of Francis Galton that in clear moonlight a 
zebra may be invisible although so near that its 
breathing can be heard, carries the idea of protec. 
tion furnished by the zebra’s stripes a step further 
by suggesting that they conceal it from the eyes of 
its enemies while it sleeps. 
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WAGNER COMPOSING MUSIC. 


Hayda, when in the mood for composing, used 
to make an elaborate toilet, put on his best coat, 
and offer a brief prayer that he might be inspired. 
Then seating himself at his writing-table, away 
from the piano, he would begin to write the score. 
Beethoven’s study was given over to muddle and 
confusion. Sitting at the piano, he wrote, erased, 
re-wrote, and again scratched out. His favorite 
eraser was his forefinger, with which he smudged 
the notes that did not please him. 


Wagner wore in the house an elegant velvet 
dressing-gown, and a square cap resembling the 
biretta worn by Roman Catholic priests. His study 
was tastefully decorated, well arranged, and neatly 
kept. Lae meg | with him was a work of labor 
and excitement. He reflected, worked out his idea, 
and then went to the piano. 

“He did not seek his ideas at the piano,” writes 
his biographer. “He went to the piano with his 
idea already composed, and made the piano his 
sketch-book, wherein he worked and reworked his 
subject, steadily modelling his matter until it 
assumed the shape he had in his mind. He felt 
chained to the piano until he had found recisely 
that which shaped itself before his mental vision.” 

Now and then a composer shakes his notes from 
his pen as one shakes pepper from a caster; but 
Wagner painfully elaborated his ideas. Not spon- 
taneity but perseverance made him a composer. 
Ideas came to him, over which he brooded until 
they assumed a form. This form he pounded on 
the piano—the word describes his vigorous style 
of playing—until it a the shape that suited him. 

One day he read to Praeger the legend of 
“Tristan,” and spoke of its fitness for operatic 
treatment. The next morning at breakfast, as 
Wagner was reading a Leipsic paper to his wife 
and to Praeger, he suddenly dropped the paper 
upon his knees, gazed into space, and began 
nervously moving his lips, as if in a trance. 

Not a word was spoken until Wagner moved; 
then Praeger said, “I know what you have been 
doing.” 

“No; how can you?” 

“Yes, you have been composing the love-song 
we were speaking of yesterday, and the story is 
going to shape itself into a drama!” 

“You are right as to the composition, but the 
libretto—I will reflect.” 

Such were the promptings of Wagner’s great 
musical drama, ‘*Tristan and Isolde.” 
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HARD BESET. 


Shortly before the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, according to Mr. Stone’s ‘Reminiscences of 
Saratoga,” a Yankee bearing the illustrious name 
of Roger Bacon moved to Saratoga, New York, 
and contrary to the advice of his new neighbors, 
built a log cabin on the flats near Fish Creek. He 
was an old bachelor, used to having his own way. 
He moved into his new quarters in the late summer. 
the winter, and the 





Much snow fell durin 
weather held cold until April. Then all at once 
there came a warm rain. The creek rose rapidly, 
but Bacon thought himself safe, and went to bed 
as usual. Before midnight he was awakened 
rudely by the cracking of trees and the rushing of 
the torrent. He sprang out of bed, and found 
himself a in water. There was no time to 
lose in making a toilet. He ran to the nearest tree, 
clambered into it, and waited for daylight. 

It was a dismal night, and his unseasonable cold 
bath added nothing to his comfort. The roar of 
the waters and the occasional crash of trees made 
it plain that the ice of the river had broken up. 
How soon would it carry away the tree in which 
he had taken refuge? 

The dawn brought little encouragement. One of 
the first things he saw was his cabin, lifted from 
its foundations by the flood and dashed to pieces. 





The whole valley was a waste of rushing water; 
but as it turned out, the flood was not the only 
thing he had to fear, for just then he heard a 
scream in the distance. Little by little it came 
nearer, till he recognized it as the voice of a 
panther. 

If the animal should scent him, his fate, as the 
historian expresses it, would be beyond the ‘hel 
of insurance.” Nearer and nearer it came, an 
soon he saw the limbs of a tree shaking at no great 
distance. 


Another scream, this time close at hand! A 
shaking of the branches in another tree! Now he 


can see the panther, crouching in the very next 
tree, and ready to — . His eyes flash, and as 
he growls he shows his fangs. 

The panther puts up his back, shakes his tail, 
and makes his final jump. His aim is straight as 
an arrow, but as he strikes the branch Bacon 
shakes it at the right instant. The monster misses 
his hold, and tries in vain to recover it. His hind- 
feet dangle in the air. Bacon shakes the limb 
again with all his might, and the panther, screaming 
horribly, drops into the torrent. 

Bacon remained in his tree till late in the after- 
—_, when his neighbors were able to come to his 
relief. 
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For the Companion. 


IN SHADOW-LAND. 


In shadow-land I wander far 
Without the clasp of that dear hand 
Whose mother-love was like a s' 
In shadow-land. 
Her soul has reached the shining strand 
Where waves that roll from Death’s dark bar 
Lapse into light and music grand. 
She dwells where darkness cannot mar 
The hills of God, by glory s ned,— 
I roam where Grief’s gray memories are, 
nd. 


In shadow-lai 
WILuiAM H. HAYNE. 
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CURIOSITY. 


Curiosity is natural to man, beast and fowl, in 
city or country. Young Willie Oday, of a Western 
city, went on horseback fifteen miles through the 
country to visit for the first time a farmer’s 
daughter. He was bashful, and hoped to go and 
come without attracting attention. He went at full 
gallop. The sun beamed on his eyeglasses. His 
boots shone. “He’s going pretty good hickory,” 
came a voice from the right. 


Willie turned. A man and three boys, milking 
cows in a barnyard, stood watching, each with a 
bright tin pail in his hand. Three women, taking 
clothes from a line near the house, dropped the 
basket and gazed, their apron-strings fluttering 
gently in the wind. 

he road turned south. Little birds from time 
to time flew from the ground to the fence, and 
sitting on the top rail, calmly watched the strangers 
go by. Suddenly a herd of horses away. back ina 
field came thundering up to the fence, prancing, 
i and neighing. They galloped along the 
whole length of the field, looking at the horse and 
its rider. 

Ata big red house that stood some rods from the 
road Willie stopped the horse. ‘ 

“Will you please direct me to the residence of 
Mr. Spring?” he shouted to a man at the door. 

At once five faces pressed against window-panes. 
The old gentleman walked slowly down to the 

ate. 
“Hey?” he said. 

“Will you direct me to Mr. Spring’s?” 

“Come from the city, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, where does Mr. Spring live?” 

*“Book-keeper, I reckon.” 

“No, ’ma drug clerk. Will ig: - 

“Abe Spring’s folks haint sick, be they?” 

“No—no, but I —” 

“Want to buy some hogs, mebbe. That puts me 
in mind. I’ve got some of the best shotes in —” 

“Papa, I know!” came a maiden’s sweet voice 
from the half-open door. 

“Oh, you do!” replied the old man. “All right— 
allright. Follow this road three miles, an’ you'll 
come to Abe Spring’s.” 

The tired horse now walked slowly. A startled 
woodchuck fled a little way to its burrow, and 
disappeared. Instantly its head stuck out just far 
enough to eye the strangers. A rabbit bounded 
from the road into a field, and wheeling. round, 
stared through the fence with big, solemn gray 
e 





yes. 
YA big black squirrel, rolled up like a ball, on a 
limb of a maple-tree, was pom ¢ But it stopped, 
it unrolled. Its body slid behind the limb, its head 
alone appeared, and its eyes, like little black beads, 
darted upon Willie. 

The road turned west. A cow two rods from the 
road stood by a little spotted calf. The cow, 
looking straight at the strangers, lowed softly, while 
the calf with quick jumps and sprawling legs 
darted " to the fence, and eying Willie, yelled 
b-l-a-r-e, b-l-a-r-e, then kicking up its little heels in 
the sunlight, it went scampering back to its mamma. 


a came. A thick wood bordered the road for 
awhile. 
“Whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” came from afar. 


“None of your business!” shouted Willie Oday. 
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HIS ONE CHANCE, 


“City folks are too set on new notions; that’s th’ 
main trouble with ’em, I take it,” remarked young 
Jabez Strong to his father after his return from a 
visit “daown b’low.” “But once in a while they 
get their comeupance, I cal’late,” added Jabez, 
with a grin. “You’d git even w’th ’em ef anybody 
could, Jabez,” said his father. “Come, aout w’th 
y’r story, boy. Le’s hear th’ joke.” 


“Well, ye see, father,” said Jabez, ‘all th’ time 
I was ther vis’tin’ t? Cousin Bassett’s they kep’ 
a-showin’ me things that I hedn’t never seen 
b’fore, an’ tellin’ me this an’ that, an’ I felt mostly 
like a greenhorn. 

“Ther was music. I didn’t hev no right notions 
*baout that. An’ ther was electric goin’s-on of 
sev’ral kinds. I hedn’t never seen any o’ them 
b’fore. An’ ther was manners for eatin’ an’ so on. 
I wa’n’t used to’em. An’ Cousin Bassett’s wife’s 
lations, I reckon they thought I didn’t know 
nothin’. But I kep’ thinkin’, ‘Pll git a show some 
day, sure’s I’m livin’! An’ I did!” 

“Um-m!”’ said Farmer Strong, in a tone of perfect 
satisfaction. 

“*'Twas th’ day b’fore I come away. They was 
walkin’ me raound a kind of a park like, wher 
ther’s a lot o’ statoos an’ things. They’d took me 
through th’ place ev’ry day ‘most, an’ tried t’ 
eddikate me up some, I guess. 

“Well, that partic’lar aft’noon they guided me 
raound to a bronze figger of a man on a hoss, an’ 
says Cousin Bassett’s wife to me, ‘If you don’t 
like this, Jabez, I sh’ll give up. It’s by one o’ th’ 
— sculpers livin’, an’ it’s a wonderful work of 
art. 





“She went on w’th a lot more talk, an’ I stood 
lookin’ at th’ hoss. He was a fine-appearin’ animal, 
but I was tryin’ t? make aout what made him look 
8’ queer raound th’ maouth. An’ while she was 
talkin’ it come over me like a flash. So when she 
held up a minute, I says, ‘Wher’s his tongue?’ 

“*What!’ says she. 

“*He aint got no tongue, this hoss aint, s’ fur’s I 
ken see,’ says I. She looked at me reg’ler dumb 


f’r a minute, an’ then she spoke up real sharp. 





‘What d’ you mean, Jabez Strong, f’r mercy’s 
sake ?? 


“Then I hed my chance. ‘I mean,’ says I, ‘that 
I never see a hoss before w’th th’ bits in his mouth 
but ,, What showed his tongue—pervided he hed 
any! 

“She took Cousin Bassett’s arm, an’ says she, 
‘It’s time t’? go home.’ But Bassett, he spoke up 
real handsome, an’ said they might’s well own up 
thet I’d faound aout somethin’ they never’d hed 
sense t’ diskiver. 

“But I told Bassett,” concluded Jabez, with 
evident appreciation of his own magnanimity, 
“that ’twould ’ve been more’n anybody c’d expect 
t’ know ’baout ev’rythin’—even livin’ in th’ city an’ 
hevin’ sech tremenjous priv’leges right along!” 
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CANINE EXPERIMENTS. 


A Western correspondent sends to The Companion 
an account of a handsome Chesapeake spaniel, 
named “Whiskers,” who has recently become an 
original investigator in electrical science. One 
cold evening, it appears, Mr. P——, Whiskers’s 
owner, came home from his office, put on his 
slippers and sat down in a large cushioned chair to 
read the evening paper. Whiskers began to rub 
himself under Mr. P——’s legs, between his feet 
and the cushioned chair, thus scratching both sides 
and his back at once until he had developed quite 
a charge of electricity. 


When tired of rubbing he took a roll on the 
carpet, and on getting up, discovered an orange 
seed lying on the floor. This he smelled of, and 
turning away from it, walked up to Mr. P——’s foot 
and smelled at his ankle, between his slipper and 
his pantaloons. Much to his surprise, he received 
a spark. 

After a moment of apparent reflection he pro 
ceeded to experiment. He rubbed as before, 
rolled, smelled at the orange-seed and finally at 
Mr. P——’s ankle, and received another spark. 

The experiment was repeated again and again. 
He seemed to regard the orange-seed as part of 
the necessary formula until it was removed. ;Then 
he discovered that he could produce the desired 
result without it. 

He experiments now every evening, usually 
taking his spark from the zinc or from the shovel 
handle under the stove, although he does not 
confine himself to these, but tries furniture, persons 
or potted plants, evidently prompted by something 
very like curiosity to know how broad a bearing 
this interesting phenomenon may have. 

Sometimes he fails to generate enough electricity 
to produce a spark. On such occasions he rubs, 
rolis and scratches with extraordinary vigor, and 
then, with caution bred of experience, proceeds to 
take what sometimes sane 6 asnap so sharp as to 
cause him to snap back—at the spark probably. 

He learned and now practises this trick without 
a hint from any one, and always seems to be greatly 
interested in the results. 
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REWARDED IN KIND. 


A wife who knew the aversion of her husband 
to letter-writing said to him, as he was about 
leaving home for an extended visit to the Dakotas, 
“Now, John, as neither I nor the children can 
accompany you, you must be eyes and ears for us, 
and drop ua an occasional postal card, telling us 
anything of interest you may see and hear. Don’t 
forget, will you?” 


The husband promised, and took his departure. 
A few days later his wife received a postal card 
containing the following message: ‘‘Dear Wife. | 
am in New York allright. Yours aff.” 

Though somewhat disappointed, she excused 
the brevity of the communication on the ground 
that her husband was doubtless pressed for time. 
Two days later, however, another card arrived, 
bearing the startling announcement, “Here I am in 
Chicago. Yours ever.” Still later came another 
“I am indeed in Dakota at last. Yours, —.” 

The wife swallowed her disappointment, and 
being good at retaliation, seized her pen and 
wrote: “Dear Husband. The children and I are 
in Old Town. Yours, —.” 

A few days later she wrote again: “We are still 
in Old Town.” 

In her next communication she grew a little 
more enthusiastic. She wrote: “Dear Husband. 
Here we are in Old Town. I repeat it, sir. We 
are in Old Town, Maine. 

“P, 8S. Weare, indeed.” 

In due time the husband reached home, and 
fearing, perhaps, that his poor wife was afflicted 
with some sort of dementia, hastened to ask the 
meaning of her strange messages. For answer 
she slipped into his hand his own three postal 
cards. “What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” she said. 

It is to be hoped that John profited by the lesson. 
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UNHEARD ASIDES. 


Many persons uphold theories that cannot be 
maintained, but it is unusual to see any one 
promptly disprove his own theory, especially when 
it is an extremely good one. The fabulist, La 
Fontaine, did this on one occasion. It happened 
that he afforded an exceptionally good example 
for the other side of the argument. He, Boileau, 
Moliére, and several friends were dining together. 


The conversation turned upon the drama, and 
La Fontaine emphatically condemned the “asides” 
of the stage, the remarks and soliloquies for the 
benefit of the audience. 

“It is absurd,” he said; “how can persons on the 
cenge be supposed not to notice what every person 
in the house hears distinctly ?” d 

Presently he relapsed into one of the reveries 
which were habitual with him. Wrapped in dreamy 
meditation he was apt to forget where he was. 
Boileau turned to his neighbor and remarked 
loudly, “It must be confessed that La Fontaine is 
a fool!” Then he harangued his neighbor opposite. 
“La Fontaine’s remarks were idiotic. What does 
he know about the drama anyway?” 

He continued in this strain until every one at the 
table was laughing except La Fontaine. Then the 
poet roused himself. 

“What is it?” he said. “What isthe joke?” 

They explained to him that he of all persons 
should not condemn stage asides, since he was the 
only person present who had not heard the very 
audits e ones which Boileau had just uttered. 
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ONCE FOR ALL. 


Sydney has a remarkably fine harbor, and the 
people are proud of it. No stranger can visit the 
place without being asked again and again, “What 
do you think of our beautiful harbor?” 

This question, repeated too often, is liable to 
become a source of amusement, if not of annoy 
ance. The author of “Homeward Bound” relates 
that an irate skipper, with the recollection of 
previous visits to the city in his mind, once sailed 
| the nee | with a huge placard rigged at the bow 
of his craft: 


WE HAVE ADMIRED YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL HARBOR. 














JUNE 9, 1892. 











The Phoenix Outfit. 


The Phoenix Camera is the latest pro- 
duction in the photograph field. It is 
adapted for taking all kinds of view 
work. As a means for educating the 
young to see with an artist’s eye, there is 
nothing better. Also as a money-maker. 

Photographs of houses, stores, shops, 
manufactories, farms and stock would 
find a ready sale among their owners. 
Also Photographs of noted buildings, 
historic spots, picturesque nooks, schools 
and groups of children. 


Description. 


The Phoenix differs from the Harvard 
Camera mainly in size. It produces a 
picture 2x2'3 inches. It has a French 
Lens, same as given with the Harvard 
Camera, and is made entirely of mete]. 
A Tripod is not given with this Camera. 

The Outfit includes Camera, Dry Plates, 
Sensitized Blue Paper, Card Mounts, 
Printing Frame, Ruby Fabric, Chemicals 
and a Manual of Instruction. 


The Phenix Photograph Outfit and Camera given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one 
Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


new subscriber. Price $1.00. 
A REBATE CARD. 





With each Phenix Outfit sent out from this date we shall send a Rebate Card 
for $1.00. If at any time previous to November 1, 1893, you choose to purchase of us a Photograph 


The Phoenix and Harvard Photograph Outfits. 






OUR TWO CREAT LEADERS. 


50 cents 


The Harvard Outfit. 


The Harvard Camera has been in use 
by our subscribers for over four years 
Within this time over 25,000 Outtits have 
sent out from our office. From 
Outfits have been taken photo 
graphs of surprising beauty and merit 
Children searcely ten old are 
among that number who have thus suc 
ceeded so admirably in gaining a ‘know 
ledge of the photographic art. 


been 
these 


years 


Description. 


The Harvard Camera is made entirely 
of Metal. It is fitted with a French Lens 
and a Finder, and is capable of taking a 
picture 2's x4inches. A Tripod is given 
with the Camera. The Outfit is complete 
and includes Dry Plates, Card Mounts, 
Printing Frame, Developing Pan, Sen 
sitized Paper, Glass Graduate, Ruby 
Fabric, and all the necessary Chemicals. 

The Harvard Photograph Camera and 
Outfit given only to subscribers to THE 
COMPANION for one new subscriber and 
Postage and packing 50 cents. Or, it can be sent by express at 


additional. Price $1.75. 


the expense of the receiver, which in many cases will be cheaper. 
A REBATE CARD. 


for $1.75. 


With each Harvard Outfit sent out from this date we shall send a Rebate Card 
If at any time previous to November 1, 1893, you choose to purchase of us a Photograph 


Outfit costing $10.00 or over, the Rebate Card will be taken by us as $1.00 toward the price of the Outfit. | Outfit costing $10.00 or over, the Rebate Card will be taken by us as $1.75 toward the price of the Outiit. 


Wright & Ditson Racket, Net and Balls. 





PANION for one new subscriber. Price 


75 cents, 


The Wright & Ditson 
Racket is made with 
redwood seared handle 
and hard wood throat, 
and is strung with the 
best quality American 
gut, red and white 
meshes, 25x18 strands. 
Guaranteed to be equal 
to any $4.00 Racket. 

Given only to sub- 
scribers to THE Com- 
PANION for one new 
subscriber and $1.00 
additional. Price $2.75. 
Postage and packing 
20 cents, when sent as 
a premium or sale. 

12-Thread Net, 42x 
2's feet. Given only to 
subscribers to THE 
COMPANION for one 
new subscriber and 45 
cents additional. Price 
$1.75. Postage and 
packing 40 cents, 

Handicap Balls. 
Three given only to sub- 
scribers to THE Com- 
Postage and 


packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Sectional Net Poles, Guy Ropes, and Pegs. 


subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new subscriber and 35 cents 


additional. Price complete, $1.50. These must be sent by express, | charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











Masten & Wells Collections of Fireworks. 


| The Siesta Hand-Woven Hammock. 


These goods have acquired a national reputation, both for thetr | A better Hammock than the Siesta has never been ° 
reliability and their brilliant effect. |made. Itis woven with a close, firm mesh, is easy to d 
Last season we had difliculty in supplying these goods, so great | lie upon, will not catch the buttons, has no knots to €) 


was the demand. This season we advise 
before the rush begins, and thus avoid a 
Full directions accompany each collection. 





Collection No. 2. 60 pieces. Contains Roman Candles, Volcanoes, 


Pin and Scroll Wheels, Bengola, Blue, 


Lights, Mines, Flower Pots and Slow Matches. 
Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new sub- 


seriber. Total retail value, $2.80. 


Collection No. 5. Contains 75 pieces. A larger grade of fireworks, 


more suitable for lawn exhibitions. 


Collection No. 9. Contains 85 pieces. 


These Collections of Fireworks must 








our subscribers to order 
possible disappointment. | 


untie and is very durable. 
| Hammock No. 1. This Hammock is made 
| with 18 suspension cords at each end, is 10 feet 6 
| inches in length, and warranted to sustain a 
steady pressure of 400 pounds. The bed is 
closely woven in a handsome style, and 

has a colored border. 

Given only to subscribers to THE 
COMPANION for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cents additional. 
Price $1.00. Postage 
and packing 35 cents, 
when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 

2. 


is 


Hammock No. 
This fine Hammock 
made from heavy 60 
thread prize cotton cord, 
with 22 suspension cords 
}at each end. Extreme 
length of Hammock 12 
feet. The bed is closely 
woven,and has a colored 





Magnesium and Hand | 


Our price only 85 cents. border. It will sustain 
| 1,000 pounds’ steady | 
. - pressure. 
rice $4.25. 
Price 06.35 | Given only to sub. 


Much larger size than the | seripers to THE COMPANION for one new subscriber and 60 cents 
Given only to| No. 5 Collection. Recommended for town exhibitions. Price $33.00. 


Postage and packing 45 cents, when 
express, 


additional. Price $1.75. 
sent as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by 
charges not prepaid, which in many cases will be much cheaper. 


be sent by express and 





The King’s Carden High-Crade Teas. 


The King’s Garden brand is the choicest grade 
of Tea imported into this country. 
other Tea which equals it in purity and flavor. We 
make this statement without qualification. 
we could easily supply Teas at one-third the value 
of the King’s Garden, we offer only the best Tea 





THE KING'S GARDEN 


FORMOSA OOLONG. 














Mixed. 
chests only. 
quantities. 


The King Pneumatic Rifle. 


As a shooter, the King Pneumatic Rifle cannot be ex- 


celled. 
distance. 


It is accurate in aim. 

Is easily loaded. 
get clogged with shot. 
muzzle is depressed. 


Will carry 
Will not miss fire. 
The load will not roll out when the 


for a long 
Cannot 





is 33 inches. 
Common BB shot are used. 


It has a Trigger Guard and improved 


Twin Sights. 


that can be imported. 
lowing selections : 
Formosa Oolong, English Breakfast, Japan, 
Young Hyson, 
These Teas are put up in ten-pound 
We do not offer this Tea in smaller 


One Ten-Pound Chest of either of the above 
King’s Garden Teas given only to subscribers to 
THE COMPANION for five new subscribers. 
per Chest, $10.00. 
the express charges must be paid by receiver. 

As this Offer is made at a heavy cost to us no 
Extra Premium can be allowed when a Chest of 
Tea is selected. 
unusual opportunity to earn money by selling the Tea in small lots to friends and neighbors. 

Special Sale Offer.—All Tea purchased of us will be delivered free at any express office in the U. 8S. 


the exception of the stock. 
stained and polished to represent mahogany, 
and has a pistol-grip. 
exposed parts are nickel-plated. 


There is no | has 


While 
light in 


These Teas are of the fol- | consists 


Gunpowder, _ Imperial and 


Spoon, 


Price, | 3 
When sent as a premium 


This Premium Offer affords an 


This Outfit 
bee 
ranged 
those who de- 


or bass fishing. 


Split Bamboo Rod, 

for either Trout or Bass, 1 
Oiled Silk Line, Multiplying 
Reel, nickel-plated, 1 Fly Book, 

1 Pfleuger’s Luminous Trolling 


Bass Fly, 1 Pfleuger’s Luminous 
Trout Fly, 3 Assorted Bass Flies, 
Assorted Trout Flies, 1 
, 6 Carlisle Gut Hooks, 1 
Single Leader, 1 Double Leader 
and 6 Ringed Sinkers. 
a most successful record. 

The Outfit, complete, given only to subscribers to THE COMPAN 
ION for one new subscriber and $3.00 additional. 
Outfit must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 


Spinner 


Trout and Bass Outfit, with Split Bamboo Rod. 


n ar- 
for 





trout 
It 
real 







of a 


1 Pfleuger’s Luminous 
Bass 
The Luminous Bait and Spoon have had 


Each Rod is packed in a grooved case. 


Price $5.00. 








Pistol-Crip. Nickel-Plated. 













The King Pneumatic 
Rifle is made entirely of 
brass, iron and steel, with 
This is of wood, 


Description. | 


The barrel and other 
Its length 
It is designed entirely for shot. 


This is the best Air Rifle we have ever seen. 
are graceful, and its proportions perfect. 
still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. 
with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 

The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. 
| scarcely any noise. 
|companion is never lonesome. 

“hunter” he is happy and contented. 

We send with the Rifle a small quantity of Shot and a Target. 
| COMPANION for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 
These can be bought for a few cents a pound at almost any local store.' cents, when sent as a premium or purchased; or sent by express, charges not paid. 


A Beautiful Rifle. 


Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its curves 
It is a Gun any boy would be proud to carry, and prouder 
It shoots 


It is hence inexpensive. There is 
No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. A boy with this Rifle for a 
Whether target-shooting at home or wandering in the woods as a 


Given only to subscribers to THE 
Price $1.25. Postage and packing 50 
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The A and B Ordinary Kodak Cameras, with Outfits. 


““You Press the Button—We do the Rest.” 


This graphic and unique description of the Kodak Cameras must 
be familiar to every COMPANION subscriber. 

The Ordinary series of Kodaks which we now offer is a new 
instrument designed to be sold at a low price. The Outfit given 
with these Cameras enables the owner to develop and finish his 
own pictures whenever he wishes “‘to do the rest.” 

Description of Special Features.—lst. The Counter or register 
of exposures shows at all times the number of exposures that have 
been made and the number remaining on the spool. 

2d. The Automatic Lock prevents turning too much or too little 
film into position. 

3d. The Safety Shutter is easily set for time or instantaneous 
exposures, and requires no cap for time exposures. 

4th. The workmanship of the Kodaks is first-class in every 
particular. They are tested in actual use and guaranteed perfect. 

5th. Each Kodak is loaded with a film roll capable of taking 24 pict 

Films for reloading the A and B Ordinary Kodak Cameras can be 


The Scarlet Letter and Lorna Doone. 


The Scarlet Letter is Haw- 
thorne’s masterpiece. This 
touching story of colonial 
times will never lose itscharm. 
A romance of deeper pathos 
was never written. 

Lorna Doone is one of the 
choicest novels ever written. 
By Blackmore. It is a veri- 
table classic. Board covers, 
cloth, embossed in gold, 511 
pages. 

Both Books given only to 
subscribers to THE COMPAN- 
ION for one new subscriber. 
Price $1.00. Postage and 
packing 20 cents. 


ATH RNIEL HRATIOANE 





French Achromatic Telescope, No. 12. 


This Telescope is made to our special order by one of the best 
Parisian makers. Is of brass, polished and lacquered. Body 
covered with French Morocco. Length, when open, sixteen inches. 
Has five lenses, the objective being Achromatic. 








Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new sub- 
scriber and 75 cents additional. Price $3.00. Postage and packing 
20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


The Young Artist’s Sketching Camera. 


This Camera is one of our 
most popular premiums, and 
during the past few years 
many thousands have been 
used. This year we expect 
the demand will be greater 
thanever. Its construction is 
simple, and its use easily un- 
derstood. 

The one we now offer is 
greatly improved, being made 
of tin, japanned, and orna- 
mented in gilt. With it boys and girls can sketch an object ina few 
moments. It does not require previous practice. The Camera is 8 
inches long, 5 inches wide, and 3 inches high. 

Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new sub- 
scriber. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 





Fine Russet Leather Belt. 


very popular. This 
Belt is made of fine 
Russet Leather, 
with leather - cov- 
ered rings, buckle 
and support. 

Given only to 
subscribers now 
taking THE COMPANION for one new subscriber. Price 80 cents: 
Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or sale. 

























Croquet. This is an 
Eight - Ball Croquet, 
packed in a 


hinged - cover 
Box, with)| 
Balls, Mal-| 
lets, Wickets, 
Stakes, Wick. | 
et-pegs and 
Manual of} 
Croquet, all | 
complete. The Balls and Mallets are accurately turned from hard 
wood. The Wickets are of strong iron wire. The Stakes are striped 
to correspond with the colors on the balls and mallets. 

Set No, 2. This Set, complete, given only to subscribers to THE 
COMPANION for one new subscriber and 50 cents extra. Price $1.50. 

Set No. 10. This Set is designed for experts. The Mallet Heads 
are extra long and heavy. The finish is also better. The Set 
contains eight Balls and Mallets, with Stakes, Wickets, Pegs, etc. 

Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for two new sub- 
scribers and $1.50 additional. Price $3.50. 

These Sets all packed in a hinged-cover box. They must be sent 
by express and charges paid by receiver, when sert as a pre- 
mium vr purchased. 








Leather Belts are | 





ures without reloading the Camera. 
purchased of us. 








Camping-Out or Wall Tent. 


These Tents are made from strong white tent drilling, and are 
supplied with poles and pins complete, all ready to set up. 














Wall Tent, complete, size 6 x 6 feet, is given only to subscribers 
to THE COMPANION for one new subscriber and $3.25. Weight, with 
poles, 25 lbs. Price $4.75. 

Wall Tent, 7 x 944 feet, given only to subscribers to THE Com- 
PANION for two new subscribers and $4.75 additional. Price $7.50. 
Weight, with poles, 40 lbs. 

Wall Tent, complete, size 10 x 12 feet. Given only to subscribers 
| to THE COMPANION for five new subscribers and $6.10 additional. 
Weight 8 lbs. Price $10.50. These Tents must be sent by ex- 
| press, and charges paid by receiver. 
| 





The Bouquet Toilet Outfit. 


This Outfit consists of 1 Bottle Vaseline, 1 Fine Bath Sponge, 1 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 1 Cake Packer’s Perfumed 
Florida Water Soap and 1 Cake Packer’s All-Healing Tar Soap. 

= 








As a Toilet Package this Outfit will be found complete. The Tar 

| Soap is made from sweet vegetable oils, pine-tree tar, and glycerine, 
and is invaluable for dandruff and skin diseases. The Complexion 
Brush will clear the skin and give a healthy, ruddy glow. The 

Sponge is of good quality and size. 

The Complete Outfit given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION 

| for one new subscriber. Price 8 cents. Postage and packing 20 


| cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


! 
_The Companion Family Medicine Chest. 

THE COMPANION Chest contains 22 safe and reliable medicines, 
with instructions for use. These remedies, prepared in tablet form 


by the well-known E. L. Patch Company of Boston, are as follows: | 


Full Sets Field Croquet. | 


After a brief eclipse | 
Croquet has again come 
into high public favor. 

We are sure our sub- 
scribers will be pleased 
at this opportunity for 
securing a good Field 


lee! Lo we a 





1. For sore throat. 2. For public speakers. 3. Harsh, dry coughs. 
4. Dry mouth and throat. 5. A stimulant and expectorant. 6. For 
nausea, acid stomach and sick headache. 7. Dyspepsia. 8. Indi- 


gestion. 9. Constipation. 10. Nervous headache. 11. Cholera. 12. 
Diarrhea. 13. General debility and malaria. 14. For making Lithia 
water. 15. A popular substitute for lemonade. 16. Humors and 


skin troubles. 17. An aperient and laxative. 18. Stomach 
intestinal worms. 19. Congestive colds and fevers. 
pain and induce sleep. 21. Preston smelling salts. 
suppositories. 

The Chest, complete, given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION | 
for two new subscribers and $1.75 additional. Price $4.00. Must | 
be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 

Or, any six of the remedies given for one new subscriber. 


and 
20. To relieve 
22. Glycerine 


Price 


Important Notice.—The above offers are special, and very expensive. 
these Kodaks cannot be allowed the Extra Premium offered in our last October Premium List. 





of any six remedies, $1.00. Postage and packing 15 cents. Any 


one of the above remedies will be sent post-paid for 20 cents. 





The Two Kodaks We Offer. 


The A Ordinary Kodak. This Camera takes a rectangular 
picture 234x3% inches. Size of Camera, 3'4x4x7% inches: 
weight, 17 ounces; finished in natural wood, and is supplied with 
an Outfit for developing and finishing the pictures, 

The A Ordinary Kodak, with Outfit, given only to subscribers 


to THE COMPANION for five new subscribers. Price $7.50. Must 
be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 

The B Ordinary Kodak. Takes a picture 3'; x4 inches. Size 
of Camera 434x434 x 94s inches. Weight, about two pounds. Fin 


ished in natural wood, and is supplied with a Finder and Outfit for 
developing and finishing the pictures. 

The B Ordinary Kodak, with Outfit, given only to subscribers 
to THE COMPANION for only eight new subscribers. Price $11.50. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 

A subscriber taking one of 


Madras-Cheviot Neglige Shirt and Scarf. 


During the summer months Negligé 
Shirts are all the style. They are worn on 
the street and at the office as well as dur- 
ing vacations and holidays. 

The Madras-Cheviot is the latest Outing 
material. This material does not shrink 
like wool. Is made in handsome grounds 
and stripes. Designed to meet the pre- 
vailing demand for attractive but quiet 
effects. Its collar and cuffs may be 
starched and ironed if desired. 

The Searf given with this Shirt is the 
stylish Windsor Tie. 

Shirt and Scarf voth given only to sub- 
scribers to THE COMPANION for one 
new subscriber. Price 75 cents. Postage 
and packing 15 cents. When order- 
ing a Negligé give size of collar worn. 








Gold-Plated Brooch, Sterling Silver Bracelet. 


The Brooch is made of the very best gold plate, and is set with a 
fine Moonstone. Both stylish and handsome. 





Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new sub- 
scriber and 30 cents additional. Price $1.35. Postage and packing 
5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

The Bracelet is made of Sterling Silver. Beads are mounted 
upon an elastic spring. One of our most popular premiums. 

Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one new sul 
scriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.15. Postage and packing 
5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Holmes & Co.’s Fine Wool Sweaters. 


Sweaters protect the body from con- 
gestive colds or other serious ailments. 
They allow a person to get into a 
profuse perspiration without danger of 
being chilled by the wind. Popular 
with bicycle riders and with those who 
engage in outdoor sports or games. 
Holmes & Co.’s Sweaters are made 
of fine wool yarn, have well-fitting 
shoulders, armholes and neck, are 
very comfortable, and will not shrink. 
Supplied in white, black and navy blue. 
Give chest measure when ordering. 
One Sweater given only to subscrib- 
ers to THE COMPANION for one new 
subscriber and $1.75 additional. Price 
$3.50. Postage and packing 25 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Brown’s Pure Silk-Sponge Athletic Shirts. 


These Shirts keep the skin in a dry, wholesome condition. They 
will not shrink, are durable, and for athletic purposes are superior 
to wool. Made without sleeves. When ordering give the chest 
measure. Given only to subscribers to THE COMPANION for one 
new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price $1.25. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Wright & Ditson’s Regulation League Ball 


and Catcher’s Mitts. 





| Seasons this League Ball has 


| and sealed. 


League Ball. For several 
been offered by us as a pre- 
mium. Each Ball is carefully 
made, branded as per cut, 
and is wrapped in tin foil 


The Ball is given only to 
subscribers to THE Com- 
PANION for one new sub- 
scriber. Price 9% cents. 
Postage and packing 10 
cents. 

Catcher’s Mitt. The cut 
shows the new style of Catcher’s Mitten so padded as to prevent 
injury to the hand. Made of good leather and are well stitched. A 
Throwing Glove, not shown in the cut, is furnished with the Mitt. 

The Catcher’s Mitt and Throwing Glove given only to subscribers 
to THE COMPANION for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
Price 90 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents. 
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For the Companion. 
A JUNE INDUSTRY. 
A million wee cradles 
Are curtained with green, 


But of all the dear babies 
Not one can be seen 





and their sharp black eyes glanced here and 
there, and they were ready to take flight at a 
moment's notice. 

But Richard Whittington crept nearer and 
nearer to the lazy robin. Suddenly—pounce! he 
went. There was a shrill, horrified squeak, and 
that was the last of poor Pecky Robin. 

The mother robin and her two other children 
flew up into the tree, and grieved bitterly for 
their lost Pecky, and the mother did not taste a 
single worm for several hours. 

But Richard Whittington enjoyed his breakfast 
exceedingly; and he was as good-natured as 
possible all day, and did not scratch the baby 
once. Laura E. Ricuarps. 


—_—_——__~@e—___ 


A THUNDER-STORM came up very suddenly last 
August, accompanied by a high wind. When 








the black clouds rolled over the sun and it seoen 
to grow dark, six-year-old Willie sagely remarked 
to his mother, ‘“The wind blowed the sun out!"’ 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
AN EXCHANGE. 


Two little maidens engaged in trade, 

And a wonderful bargain each one made; 

A baby sister with dimpling smile 

Was exchanged for a doll of the latest style; 

They played for an hour—then mamma came to 

borrow 

Her baby, and told them to bargain to-morrow. 

A. M. P. 


~ 
> 





“Do you know why dandelions have holes in 
the stems ?”’ one small boy asked another. ‘To 
let the air through,’’ was the reply. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
& 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In clematis, not in weed; 

In hibiscus, not in seed; 

In roses, not in phlox; 

In jasmine, not in stocks; 
In blossom, not in fruit; 
In branch, but not in root; 





Until the June sunbeams 
The curtains unclose, 

And coax from each cradle 
A pinky, wild rose. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE LAZY ROBIN. 


The mother robin woke up in 
the early morning and roused 
her three children. 

«‘Breakfast-time, my dears!” 
she said. ‘‘And a good time 
for a flying-lesson, besides. 
You did well enough yesterday, 
but to-day you must do better. 
You must fly down to the 
ground, and then I will show 
you how to get worms for 
yourselves. You will soon be 
too old to be fed, and I cannot 
have you more backward than 
the other broods.”’ 

The young robins were rather 
frightened, for they had only 
had two short flying-lessons, 
taking little flapping flutters 


p— 


L 


among the branches. The 
ground seemed a long, long 
way off! 

However, two of them 


scrambled onto the edge of 
the nest, and after balancing 
themselves for a moment, 
launched bravely out, and were 
soon standing beside their 
mother on the lawn, trembling, 
but very proud. 

The third robin was very 
lazy, and did not want to fly. 
He thought that if he stayed 
behind and said he was sick, 
his mother would bring some 
worms up to him, as she had 
always done before. So he sat 
still in the nest, and drooped 
his head. 

“Come along!’’ cried the 
mother robin. ‘Come, Pecky! 
Why are you sitting there 
alone ?”’ 

“TI—don’t feel very well,” 
said Pecky. “I don’t feel 
strong enough to fly.” 

“Oh!"’ said his mother. 
“Then you had better not eat 
any breakfast, and I will send 
for Doctor Woodpecker.” 

“Oh no, please don't!”’ cried 
Pecky, and down he fluttered 
to the lawn. 

“That's right!’ said the 
mother robin, approvingly. “I 
thought there was not much the 
matter with you. Now bustle 
about, my dear! See how well 
your brother and sister are 
doing! I declare, Toppy has 
got hold of a worm as long as 
himself. It will get away from 
him—no, it won’t! There, he 
has it now! Ah, that was a ‘ 
good mouthful, Toppy! You 
will be a fine eater !’’ 

Pecky sat still, with his head 
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CUYS'GARDERING: \ 


RSTCROP: 


Ow what joy 
m ke pee - 


ir Gey - 


IR adishes #0, am &, 


bright, 
KXettuce, ye , crisp ane 


here S5 a Hie wor of ev ery Hind 
Bet ir e world you'll 


aught so good as what 


you’ ve grown 
na garden of your own 





In violet, not in myrrh; 
In hemlock, not in fir; 
In olive, not in lime; 

In fennel, not in thyme 
In juniper, not in corn; 
In cactus, not in thorn; 
In orange, not in balm; 
In fern, but not in palm. 


A time when flowers and birds 
and weather 
Hold high, sweet carnival to 
gether. 
2. 
AMPUTATIONS. 
Each word in the following 
sentences is decapitated and 
curtailed. Supply the omissions 


and you will obtain six com 
plete proverbs. 


1. -h- -up- -el- -leep- -el-. 

2.-om- -r- -or- -ic- -ha- 
-is-. 

3. -h- -irs- -is- -iJ- -leas- 
-l-. 

4. -ha- -h- -y- -ee- -o- -h- 


-ear- -ue- -0-. 
5. -h- -o- -ag- -i- -ai- 

-0O- -0-, -U- -o- -h- -rea-. 
6. -o- -a- -ord- -ea- -ar-. 


3. 


BOTANICAL PUZZLE. 
Shrubs. 


1. To imitate and a favorite 
fruit. 
2. A sad sound, a circle and a 
vowel. 
3. A question, a command to 
oxen and a noted woman. 
4. A foreigner, a preposition, 
an article and a vehicle. 
5. A form of water and to fall. 
6. A vowel, a consonant and 
a pre rhet. 
To investigate and a Greek 
goddess. 
. A place 
anche. 
9. A pleasant month, a per 
sonal pronoun, and a low noise. 
10. Blossoming and a nut. 
ll. A kind of chest. 
12. An officer in the church. 
13. Frozen water and a round 
body. 
14. Solid and to cut. 
15. A consonant. 
16. A troublesome complaint 
and a compensation. 
17. A body of water and to 
hide. 
is. To petition and a Scotch 
prefix. 
19. A 
_A 


-O- 


overgrown with 


sorceress and a nut. 
pleasant retreat and 
. An interjection and 
ancient hero. 
22. A girl’s nickname, a re 
fusal and a famous woman. 
A rule and a small stream 


an 


of water. 
24. To suffocate and to cover 
up. 
4. 
JUNE PI. 


Serumms ni hte donsu fo enuj, 

Memsur dan a eeeeddpn nuet 

Fo hte sebe adn fo het sribd, 

Nad fo toilgrine§ srilchedn 

edrow, 

Nda eht srobko hattsa heyt og 

Mese ot hknti daoul tye wlo. 
—Higle Thun. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first is common to all. 

My second is common to the 
rich. 

My first and second is what a 











on one side. He felt quite 








sure that if he waited and did 

nothing, his mother would take 

compassion on him and bring him some worms. 
There were Toppy and Flappy, working them- 
selves to death in the hot sun. He had always 
been his mother’s favorite (so he thought, but it 
was not really so), and he was quite sure that she 
would not let him go hungry. 

So he gave a little squeak, as if quite tired out, 
and put his head still more on one side, and shut 
his eyes, and sat still. Now his mother did not 
see him at all, for her back was turned, and she 
was eating a fine caterpillar, having no idea of 
waiting on lazy birds who were old enough to 
feed themselves. 

But some one else did see Master Pecky! 
Richard Whittington, the great gray cat, had 
come out to get his breakfast, too, and he saw the 
lazy robin sitting still in the middle of the lawn, 
with his eyes shut. 

Richard could not have caught one of the 
others, for they all had their wits about them, 


| For the Companion. 


THAT OWL. 


Did you ever see an owl? Well, I have seen 
one of the very biggest ones in the world. 

Owls can’t see much when the sun shines, but 
found that out down to Uncle Frank’s last 
summer. ; 

He caught a great one in a trap the next night 
and tame that owl fora pet. Humph! I shouldn’t 
want to pet him much. 

He put a little chain around one leg, and hitched | 
him upon the top of a big pine stump across the 
road from his store. He keeps the post-office, | 
and almost everybody stopped to see that owl, for 
they had never seen one so large before. 

Uncle Frank kept him on the stump in the | 
daytime, but he turned him loose in the store- 








they can dite just as well then as any time. I) 


after I got there, and he thought he would try | 


chamber in the night to catch mice. He grew fat 
and shiny, but the better we fed him the uglier 
he was. One day a lot of us boys were standing 
around him, brushing his feathers a little to see | 
| him snap at us, for he couldn’t see where to hit | 
us very well, and it was fun for us; but I s "pose | 
it wasn’t so much fun for the owl, and it wasn’t | 
for me, either, before I got done with it. 

Joe Braddock said 1 didn’t dare to put my 
finger on the owl’s beak, and I did it. It made 
him awful mad, but it was fun for us boys and | 
we didn’t care. Somehow boys don’t care until— | 
afterward. 

I kept putting my finger on his beak, and he | 
| caught it at last. Oh—but didn’t he squeeze? I 
guess he would have taken it off if Uncle Frank 

hadn’t run out and made him let go. 
| One thing is certain, us boys let that owl alone | 





after that, and I don’t care if I never see another | | 


| as long as I live. 








certain class think would be 
good for the State. 
My whole is the State. 
A. M. P. 
6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Mumphy Booth. 
A wee little sprite, 
Of nothing afraid, 
Iam known by the height 
Of the leaps I have made. 
Conundrums. 
When may we eat witches without being canni 
bals? When we lunch on sandwiches. 
Where should sorrowful people go? To the 


Cc " ye of Good Hope. 
Yhy is to-day like a blacksmith? 
m.. (shoer). 
What periodicals are always out of health? 
| weekly (weakly) newspapers. 
What reason have we for thinking that an engine 
can hear? There is always an engineer (engine 


Because it is 


The 


| ear). 


When ie a man sweetest? When he is candid 
(candied). 


What kind of pins make good pies? Pippins. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Jackson, Uhland, Nash, Emerson—June. 


2. Calm weather in June 


Sets the corn in tune. 
Key-words—Calumet, wreath, injure, 
ns, con. 

3. Name of the State—California. 
4. Gander, red nag, danger, ranged, garden. 
5. Buttercups. 


sentient, 
he 
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GERARD MERCATOR. 


Gerard Mercator, whose real name was Kremer, 
which, according to the fashion of the day, he 
translated into Latin, was born in 1512 at a small 
town in Flanders, where his parents, who were 
Germans, were staying for a time. He was edu- 
cated at a school of Christian Brothers at Herzo- 
genbusch, and there laid the foundation of that 
piety for which he was afterward so distinguished. 
Later he studied at the University of Louvain, 
and after obtaining his bachelor’s degree he left 
that institution and taught mathematics in the 
schools. Soon after his marriage at the age of 
twenty-four he turned his attention to practical 
mechanical worke; he learned how to engrave 
maps, and as the fruit of his Biblical labors he 
published in 1537 a map of Palestine. 


As the Gothic characters, then always used in 
printing. were unsuited to maps, Mercator adopted 
the Latin characters, which since then have been 
generally used inall maps. His mechanical labors, 
too, found a favorable reception, and fine globes 
as well as other works of art which he constructed 
for the Regent Granvella, as well as for the 
Emperor Charles V., proved his extraordinary 
talent in this department. 

In a letter which Mercator wrote to the Bishop 
of Arras in 1546, he explained the variations of the 
magnetic needle, which Columbus had observed in 
1492, but which had never before been clearly 
understood. It was Mercator, too, who laid the 
foundations of the theory of the magnetism of the 
earth, and calculated the situation of the magnetic |g, 
pole, the fixed position of which he considered of 
great importance. 

In 1559he left Louvain and settled at Duisburg 
in Germany, where most of his great works 
were undertaken. The first of these was his large 
map of Europe, which ained him fame as the 
first geographer of his da. For three years he 
was teacher of mathematics in the University of 
Duisburg, and his renown continued to spread. 
When in 1564 the Duke of Lorraine wished his 
country surveyed and a map of it drawn, he sent 
for the celebrated Duisburg geographer. 

Mercator was a most versatile man; he was an 
astronomer, a chronologian, a writer of history 
and theology, a draughtsman of maps, an engraver 
on copper, 4 mechanic and a mathematician. But 
he considered all these branches of knowledge 
only as foundation-stones for his ‘““Cosmography,” 
which was to be a complete history of the heavens, 
the earth and the human race, but of which only 
one portion—the Chronolog —appeared. 

Mercator’s publication of his map of the world 
in 1569 was an era in the history of geography 
and navigation. In the letter-press which was 
published with his map, Mercator explained the 
principles on which it was drawn, with a view to 
spread out the globe as if it were in reality a flat 
surface, so that the position of all the —— 
»0ints should not = be correct accordin 
atitude and longitude, but also as regarded f eit 
relative positions, and that the shape of the 
various countries should be as similar to those on 
the globe as it was possible to make them. 

To effect this, he gradually enlarged the distance 
between the degrees of latitude as they approached 
the poles, diminishing them as they neared the 
equator. 

Mercator continued to work on bravely. Every- 
thing which he did bore the ae of genius. For 
a quarter of a century he labored in the production 
of a collection of maps of all the countries in the 
world, but he did not live to see it comple 

He died in 1504, at the a, . “ae eighty -two, and was 
buried in the Church of viour at Duisburg. 
His son Romoldus Fai. 4 “the collection of 
yy oy ae it in 1594, under the title of 

his was the title which his father had 
Pn for his work, and it has ever since 
universally applied to books of maps. 


* 
> 





IN HIS COFFEE. 


It is pleasant to see innocence established by 
legal means, even when the lawyer in the case 
arrives at such a result involuntarily. ‘Now, sir, 
I hope we shall have no difficulty in getting you to 
speak up,” said the barrister ina loud, commanding 
voice. Thus begins a story related in an exchange. 


“I hope not, sir,” shouted the witness at the top 
of his lungs. 

“How dare you speak to me in that way?” cried 
the lawyer. 

“Because I can’t speak no louder, sir,” said the 
hostler. 

“Have 

“Yes, air. 

“I should infer so from your conduct. What 
have you been drinking?” 

“ Coties, ” hoarsely vociferated the knight of the 
stable 

“Something stronger than coffee, sir. 
look at me like that; look at the jur a sir! 
you have something in your coffee, sir?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What was it?” 

“Sugar.” 

“This man is no fool, my lord—he is worse,” 
stormed the counsel. 

“Now, sir,” turning to the witness, “look at me. 
What beside sugar did you take in your coffee this 
morning?” 

The hostler collected his forces, drew a dee 
breath, and in a voice that could have been hea 
half a mile away, bellowed out: 

“A spoon! A spoon, an’ nothin’ else!” 


ant been drinking?” 


Don’t 
Did 
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LIKED THE HAT. 


A man may be born great, or achieve greatness, 
or have greatness thrust upon him; but if he has 
no sense of humor, he will sometimes fail to 
adjust himself to his surroundings. Mr. Boyd, in 
his “Twenty-five Yeare of St. Andrews,” tells a 
story of a great Englishman, which illustrates this 
fact. 


He was a prodigy at the aera. Whatever 
could be learned, he learned. But he had no sense 
of humor. He thought that men’s eyes suffered 
through not wearing hats with brims of sufficient 
breadth; so he wore a hat with an immense brim. 
one day, after visiting a great city, he said to a 
rienc 

“I have had convincing proof of the English 
people’s readiness to accept improvement when 
placed in their view. I had not been out of the 
railway station five minutes, when I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people all exclaiming, 
‘Who's your hatter? You see they discerned the 
advantage of this valuable hat, and wanted to 
know where 7 could get hats like it. But most 
unfortunetely, f had forgotten, and had to tell 
them 1 could not remember who my hatter was. 





Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








GENTS make 100 Per Cent.profit on my Corsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Free. W OR now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 


GUITAR or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 
free. E. E. free. E. E. HOWE, 187 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOME 222 TUDY. ¢ | keeping. Business 


8, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter- Writite, 





Shorthand, e 


Sunesthoroughly tau taught t by Ma Mail ll at Low Rates. 
ie 6 cents. 
feiane de Oe, & Seratten, Hesse MAIN Sr., ‘Be alo, N. Y. 














’way,New York. 
STAMPS! % 300 Ape mixed 
New 36p. Price 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 
1 Washington St., an. Mass. 


HO THAN = bestisGraham’s 
page C Circular free. 
ORT! Works & School. 

} ag Cape of 
Scere Japan, etc., with 

List free. per cent. com. 
STANDARD. TAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
tested free by mail. New mothod. Send 
EY = em test card. KEE OPT. 
Our way Ilustrated Catalogue will interest you. 









AOME FOLDING BOAT O0., MIAMISBUE 


WHAT LADY would not like a neat HardWood 


Card Receiver for her front door? 





WHAT ENTERPRISING BOY make a few dotiars 
Sample mailed for 10c. W.B. PHILIPS. tg ‘atch, 





The Finest Herd of SHETLAND 
PONIES in America. to cts. 
in stamps for finest illustrated Pony 
Catalogue ever printed. Includes 
“Trip to Shetland.’ Address, 
WATKINS’ FARM, Detroit, Mich. 
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AGENTS | WANTED ON SALARY 








Copmicsion, to handle the New 
Patent Chemical! ibe Eras’ 
$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mince. »X 107, 


ng Pencil. 
Crease, Wis, 


&p Do Your own PRINTING! 


» ) . Circular Press $8. on 

ews r $44. 
~ ot rules. Send to for 
0 eriden ecards, &c., 


to the factory. "y KELSEY & CO., Meriden 












Ladies’ and Gents’ fine, Full-jewelled, Gold - 
—— HT, —_ aE cost elsewhere $25.00 ; will sell for Fy 
dress C. O. D. for examination. 


Has A KEEN. , 1301 Washington Street, Ss 


SYLPH CYCLES Be 


need now to view springless c; cheer de- 
pend on tires alone for comfort. Syiph 
Frame ys 
rat’n. Light,sim- 
le, strong. C: 


8G at Beorie it Til. AGTS. WANTS? 


T FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS LOANS 


payab le ———— ly 

York. Personal attention 
all loans. Highest references. 
rank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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WHAT 


LADIES. 10 WEAR 


ILLUSTRATE: ' CATALOGUE of 1000 ae les for 2-cent Stamp. 
Address Maaler Bros., 501-50: 3 6th Ave.N.Y¥. 








and rules of the Game Free 


Mey oon 
Discount to Clubs 
PECK & prea » 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 

A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT! 

Pays end leads to the highest positions. We 
teach t quickly and start our graduates in railroad or 
commercial service. Rail 


tors in great demand. Write for circulars. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Sanesville, Wis. 











BUY STOCKINGS STAMPED 





FOR THEY ARE THE BEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 














“THE BEST IN THE Woes wd 


says Allen & Co.. ee , who have sold 
for over fifty e old and well known V etae 
ble Pulmonary Bal ry Balsam in cone i 
a" Faauel fees 

delivered ma fai 00. General 
Agents Noyes Bros & oe Oven 6 & 
San AS oe 
Crittenton, x y oid Petit Co., Louisville genuine. 











22-100 CALIBER 
CARTRIDGE RIFLES 


QUACKENBUSH’S 
SAFETY RIFLE. 


The best for the money and fully warranted. 
Manufactured by H. M. NBUSH, Herkimer, N, Y. 
Send for logue No. 45. 


ag Deana TCI 
DK Swe DS\ © 


7he oe* SUPERIOR TO 
Sample oe of cither 
cents, 
MPAN yviad 






sale _ ee 
SRINERT RUBBER 


Cc E. Houston St., N. Y. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPP Ss: S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


BICYCLES 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All woding standard makes. Old wheels taken in 
exchange. ee. | list of second-hand wheels, and 
easy terms of pa mt mail free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic “tires ap lied to old wheels at moderate cost. 
ayy’ sith otal 15 ; caps, 75c. to $1.50 ; long stockings, 
39c. to talogue e and Athletic Journal free. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 














Tw t the NAMB of every Sufferer 


fAY-FEVERS: fl 
* ASTHM 


P. HAROLD naves.s FF D., 
MAIN STREET, - 


Fashionable Hair. 
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We will mai to reliable 
—_ FF ut the United 

tates for ‘approval. The new- 
est styles an f goods at 
lowest prices. money re- 


actory. i ‘or circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Credenda Bicycles, $Q0 


machine at 
A high grade macht a 


> A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL'As 


Catalogue Free. 








LARGE VARIETY. 
LATEST STYLES, 
AT FAOTORY 


noc. ~=OPAPER 


Best Quauity, wuneer ‘Gere, 4c. To Sc. rer now 
_—- Paper, - - 8c. - _ PER — 
Finest Emsosseo Pa, ic. PER Jo 


aii sie ohicagn. 


Curling Fluid. 


\Keeps Sok ng +. curl for A 4 
mt 
necessity. NOL sent on tal’ 


Ladies Have Endorsed It 
 cryeminns, or prepaid, 50¢. 


WAL 









ENTS wanted. 


DENISON CHEMICAL Oo, 
56(K) LaSglle St Chicago, 


Bast of all Electro-Medical Batteries, 


The most complete, most salable and most satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its price, is 


The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry Cell. 





No acids or liquids—alw: 


Ss Sent —clean—safe in any 
(yes all n 


led app’ Hlances~very conven- 


to use—or 
Sent Pe epaid, Teeny where re in United States, on receipt of 
le and Agents 





J.H. BUNNELL &CO., py c ortiandt St.,N.Y. 













3 Ibs. 
FINE TEA 


by mail or express, 
on receipt O 





They gave me three cheers, and went away.” 





WATCHES FREE 


WITH ORDERS OF Si2. $15. $20. and $25. 





TO BOYS 
AND CIRLS 


COOD NEWS 


to LADIES. 


CREATEST OFFER 


Now’s yeur time to get orders for our celebrated T Coffees 

and Baking Powder, and securea beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 

China Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold 

Brass Lamp, Castor or Webster's International Diction 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders, 

BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS GIVEN ee ii 

with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordina’ 

ever a during the next 30 days, China Tea Setsand res ee with 
0, $15 &$20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop Teas 


THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL REPUTATION 


for selhng PURE GOODS only. 
payment. A Handsome Panelto all. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, @. 0. Box 289,) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORE. 


Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 






Postage stamps taken in 
For full particulars, send to 











Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


DON'T WEARSTIFF C | 


Corset alts 


SHORT. 
MEDIUGT, and 
LONG WAIST for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


FAST Bi T BLACK, 





Send for 
FERRIS BROS. 34{““srcaaway, 


New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 

hands, injure the iron, and. burn off. This Polish is 

Brilliant, Odor! Durable, and the consumer pays 
with every purchase. 
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BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


A good story was told, not long ago, of « lad lost 
overboard while sailing in Boston harbor, who was 
saved by his own presence of mind in floating 
until rescue could reach him. But he was a very 
little boy, and when actually safe began to cry. 
“You were frightened, weren’t you, dear?” asked 
a tender relative. “You were afraid of going 
down!” “No, indeed,” returned he, scornfully, 
between his sobs, “but I was afraid the fishes 
would bite me!” A far more alarming choice of 
evils was that set before an observer of the late 
rebellion in Chile. The Condell, a Chilean man-of- 
war, was on the way to Iquique, to give the rebels 
there a fright by “sinking something, if it were 
only a pontoon,” and Maurice Hervey, corre- 
spondent of the Times, was on board. He says: 


In the delay preluding attack, I descended to the 
saloon, and gage by the occasion to jot down a 
few notes. A few minutes later, one of her officers 
came down to fetch something. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” he exclaimed. “Writing 
now! You’d better shove your papers into a 
bottle, well corked, if you are so anxious to record 
the ‘Last Moments of a Correspondent!’ ” 

And ours was a dangerous venture, for as we 
approached the harbor, we were threatened by 
chains, booms, submarine mines and torpedoes, to 
say nothing of the forts, and possibly a war-ship. 

yith some difficulty I groped my way forward 
and ascended to the bridge, where the captain and 
some officers were gathered. Every man was at 
his post, and a death-like silence pervaded the 
vessel as she approached the shipping. 

“I wish they would hurry up,” I whispered to 
Captain Cook, an English navigating officer. ‘This 
suspense doesn’t agree with me at all.” 

“Perhaps you’ll wish it had lasted a little longer,” 

rowled he. ‘‘And look here! Whatever happens, 
don’t you leave the ship. I mean, even if they 
sink us.” 

“Oh, well,” I answered, “if it comes to sinking 
I shall clear out for those rocks over there. I'ma 
good swimmer.” 

“If you were Webb himself you’d never reach 
them. The water here is just alive with sharks.” 
And hurriedly turning to the captain he added, 
“ Ahora, Senor!” (Now, sir!) 

But just then, he noticed that the vessels nearest 


us were not those of the rebel fleet, but foreign | 
boats, which must not be injured unless we were | 
ready for war with the great powers of England | 


and Germany. The captain fretted and fumed, 
but the native ships were too evidently wengee in 
safely behind their neighbors. The attack had to 
be postponed, and our choice between gunpowder 
and sharks was mercifully delayed. 
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“I NEVER enjoy my bed,” said a hard worker, 
“because the minute I put my head on the pillow, 
it’s morning.” 








A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer telis 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. (Adv. 


SAFETIES ini’ second hana Sateries to 


e 
the FARLEY BICYCLE EXCHANGE, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


‘STAMP COLLECTORS May learn some- 


thing to their ad- 
vantage and receive a Central American stamp FREE 
by —— = addresses of stamp collectors. 
_C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
A day for toil, 
An hour for sport, 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt in the morning, 


And your life will not be short. 














Be sure to obtain the genuine article, which must 
have the signature of “Eisner & Mendel 9 
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Singer Gowins-Machine j pertee —<——— 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and = \ that will 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved wi 
attachments free. machine guaranteed for ff interest 
Jeers buy tee tgom ow Poor aniergaig | 4\5 \ 0 SGeee et 

nt’s profit. nd for } * ° y 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N; Chicago, Ill. | —w Y why do we sill so 

















COOD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ THE ENGLIsH OrnPHANs,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ Curis & Oruo,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“THE HiIppEN Pats,” by Marion Harland. 
“ DARENESS AND DAYLIGHT,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Ruby's HusBanp,” by Marion Harland. 
“Guy Eartscourt’s Wire,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“‘ SUNNYBANE,” by Marion Harland. 
** Moss Sipe,” by Marion Harland. 
“* BROWNIE’s TrrumpaH,” by Georgie Sheldon. 
“TEN OLD Marps,” by Julie P. Smith. 
me The whole 42 sent by mail, postage free, 
LS for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
eG. W. DitiinGuam, Publisher, New York. 


TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR | 


‘AME PANY, Makers 
__ “te A AND GENTLEMEN, —— 
302 & 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A: 


KIREAON 
SHAMS 
Towle! soa? 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. & CO... Chi 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 





Edgar Nutmeg Crater. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ONE. 
THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO.,: Reading, Mass. 


S88 8 8 8 ee 
See eee eee eee eee ew we 


IN.THE 
OPEN. 


The glorious days of open doors 
—all outside is smiling welcome — 
here’s health and joy all unco < 
fined —The cycler sees ey a 
—he’s where everything is—as 
freeas freedom —from the heights 
of exhilarated happiness hecannot 
fall—from his Columbia Safety. 

All about Columbias free on application to 

any Columbia agent, or sent 7 mail for 

two two-cent stamp. Pope Mfg. Co., 

221 Columbus Ave., ton. 


SS. 8888 ee ee 
“_eeeoeer.veeorvreerereeere™ 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
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Inever use any other, Smarty.” 
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j cents in stamps | 
ita coe | SE ig FURNACES | 
- > —e 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. & GUARANTEED FREE FROM 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 


Ke CAS, SMOKE, 


OR DUST! 








Sole Agents, New York,” on every bottle. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS: 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
rough hands with shapeless nails and a tages 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are preven 
cured by the celebrated 


Most effective skin-purifyin 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps. The only medicated 
ae , and be he! pre. 
ventive and cure of fac’ 

baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and clogging of the ne the cause of 

P 


minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 

greater than the combined sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PotreR Drue anD Cue. Corp., Boston. 
4a“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness, § » , _ Strains, 
og Pains relieved in one minute by 
the only “a cura Anti-Pain Plaster, 








ng plaster. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


Cnicaao. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 











MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. | 


| 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. | 


Established i864. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


If Sample not received, notify us. 
The best, 
surest,cleanest 


AIICOCK’S wets 


remedy for corns 


Corn and and bunions ever 
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eC MADE ONLY BY THE Dx 


ROWN PERFUMERY 6° 
47, New Bond Street:, Tronpon. 





For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney - 
Hot Water 


Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 
are the original and best. 


They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 

Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 














The Glacier 
Refrigerator. 
The only Cold Dry 


Air Refrigerator 
that has perfect cir 


culation. 

Made in all styles 
and _ sizes, Hard 
Wood, Antique or 
Sixteenth Century 
Finish, with Air 
Tight Lock. 


We are also manufacturers 
of Bicycles, Children’s 
Carriages, Reclining and 
Invalid Rolling Chairs, 
Roller Top Desks, &c., 
and offer liberal discounts to 
the trade. Name goods desired 
and catalogue will be sent. 


LUBURG MFG. CO., 


321, 323 and 325 N. 8th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











produced. Easily 
e applied —give im- HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 
Bu n 10 mediate relief — Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 


Shields i: 22 
SHIELDS or a sam- 

ple of the BUNION 

SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 





Now Ready. 


Offering $3,000 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Needlework. 














“A dollar saved isadollar earned.” 
This Gentlemen’s Solid Gen- 













uine French Calf cage gent, For sale by small 
re n the U. S. on . ; 
receipt of $2. uals every — — os 
way on advertised shoe, by mail upon receipt 
delivered REE. of 10 cents by 


D ver 
We make this shoe ourselves, 
therefore we guaran. 
tee the fit, style and 
wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied we _ will 

refund 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 


FA. 707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
or sen 517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
another Lace-Making, Linen 


Three-cord 200-yard spools for 
pair. | Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 
Plain Toe or London Tip. Sizes 6 | (all colors and sizes) for mbroidery. 


to 11, widths 5 and 6. Send your size ; we will t you. ASK FOR BARBOUR’S 


Dexter Shoe Co., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
OO za SUEZ 
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Boys | 
: COMBINATION 


Suits 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, ail to 
match, strictly all 
wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


P SAT, 


These Combination Suits cannot be equalled in 
any other store in the U.S. The Suit alone (with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $5.00. If you once order one 
you will never have any other. Will send these 
suits TO ANY PART OF THE U. 8. ON 
RECEIPT OF $4.75. WE EXPRESSLY 
GUARANTEE to refund money if suit is not 
satisfactory. THE HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, "Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Glove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
save you money. Send 2 cents in stamps for 
our beautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book. 
Men's Suits and Overcoats, Boys’ Clothing and 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if $1.00 is sent with 
order—to guarantee express charges. 


AUB 


228, 230, 282, 234, 296, 238 & 240 STATE 81 
COR. JACKSON 8ST, CHICAGO, ILL8. 


























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pee. Al 
additional pages over els! t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Com jon does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else.it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no tng ay are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals. — Three weeks are reguired after the 

receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
our name on your paper, which shows to what 

ime your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


“FILTH DISEASES.” 


Some of the most deadly diseases from which 
humanity is a constant sufferer are caused by the 
entrance into the system, and the subsequent 
growth there, of certain micro-organisms, or 
germs. These diseases have been aptly called 
“filth diseases,” because the germs which cause 
them flourish most luxuriantly in all sorts of 
organic dirt, or filth. 

Such germs may occur in water drawn from a 
contaminated water-supply, or in ice taken from 

-contaminated ponds or rivers. When filth has 
become dust, such germs become part of the dust 
floating in the air. 

The importance of a strict prohibition of all 
organic matter, or filth, which may furnish a 
breeding-ground for germs, or be a source of 
contamination to the water or food which we con- 
sume, is at once apparent. Street sweepings, 
sewage and all filth should be removed from the 
possibility of again entering into any food or 
drink. 

Among the most common of germ diseases are 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, cholera infan- 
tum and yellow fever. 

When disease germs have effected an entrance 
into the system and have begun to grow, they 
begin at once to form poisonous substances which 
give rise to the characteristic symptoms of a 
specific disease. 

From these facts it is plain that all contamination 
of water and food supplies should be carefully 
guarded against. 

It has been proposed, and in some parts of the 
country the law already provides, that the entire 
milk-supplying business shall be open at all times 
to inspection. Such inspection should include 
examination into the condition and situation of 
wells in relation to.all surrounding buildings, their 
proximity to standing water or pools containing 
organic matter, the condition of barns as to warmth 
and cleanliness, the kind, condition and healthful- 
ness of the cows from which milk is obtained, and 
the nature of the food given to them. 

Inspectors should be at liberty to condemn as 
unfit, for milking any cows suffering from chronic 
diseases that might be conveyed to man by the use 
of their milk. 

In Paris there have been established for some 
years public “test offices,” at which experts are 
employed to test and analyze any article of food 
or drink which may be suspected to contain any- 
thing harmful to public health. The same experts 
are appointed to examine the food products sold 
in the markets and shops of the city. 

Such offices serve to bring before the people “‘the 
knowledge of good and evil” as regards the 
dependence of health on uncontaminated food and 
drink. 

—>_——_- 


A TURKEY GOBBLER. 


Turkey-raising was an important industry up on 
the old hilltop farm. The birds always brought 
good prices at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and in 
the spring every turkey’s egg was carefully saved, 
and every hen turkey was encouraged to incubate. 
A barrel laid upon its side, with one head knocked 
out, makes an ideal place for a turkey’s nest. 

One spring it happened that every hen turkey of 
the flock was thus quartered in a barrel, and the 
old gobbler strutted around lonely and disconsolate, 
but nevertheless proud and quarrelsome. Finally, 
however, he lost heart, and concluded to follow the 
prevailing fashion, and so he sought for a nest and 
went to sitting. 

He chose a spot among some wild parsnips, near 
an old quarry, and there he sat with a patience and 
devotion to duty that was worthy of the other sex. 

“Look at him,” said the farmer’s wife, addressing 
her husband. “Do give him some eggs, and see 
how he will make out.” 

But the farmer had no turkey eggs to waste on 
such a doubtful experiment; indeed, all the turkey 
eggs were already under the hen turkeys. A 
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nestful of ordinary hen’s eggs was therefore 
furnished the old fellow, and the trial was begun. 

The lonesome gobbler, like some folks, evidently 
thought he might as well be out of the world as out 
of the fashion, and so he accepted the situation, 
and actually persisted in the matter for three long 
weeks. It is true that his awkward legs broke 
some of the eggs, but some escaped, and were 
hatched, and the little chicks were fostered and 
cared for by their odd incubator, and two or three 
of them lived to grow up. 

It was a curious sight to see them following the 
gobbler about the fields, and the hen turkeys were 
no doubt somewhat surprised; that is, if they had 
any time to be surprised, for they had their own 
broods of turkey children to care for and raise. 
This is a queer gobbler story, but it is true. 


FACING A LION. 


A distinguished traveller who has passed long 
periods of his life in Africa, and who has, one may 
say, associated quite intimately with wild animals, 
relates an experience which shows how hardened 
to danger one becomes by such companionship. 
He had gone out in search of food. The country 
was perfectly flat, and although covered with much 
dense bush, was interspersed with numerous small 
glades, covered with parched herbage two or three 
feet in height. A few Tokrooris accompanied him 
with spare rifles, and he was leading the way, 
occasionally breaking through the intervening 
bush with as little noise as possible. 


Suddenly, as I was only half emerged from a line 
of dark green nabbuk, I was surprised by a short 
roar close to me, and immediately saw the shoulders 
and the hinder portion of a lion, the head being 
concealed by the bush, from which I had not 
completely emerged. I could have touched it by 
stretching out my rifle, but personally I was quite 
unobserved. 

There was not a moment to lose, and I fired 
through the centre of the shoulder. With a roar 
the lion disappeared. There was a rushing sound 
in the bushes, and almost immediately another 
lion occupied the exact position that had been 
— by the lioness. They must have been lying 

own together when startled by our appearance, or 
rather by the noise of our approach. 

This was a splendid chance, but I was unloaded. 
I stretched my right arm behind me, expecting to 
receive a spare rifle from my: faithful Tokrooris, 
but they had retreated from the scene, and I 
remained within six feet of a lion’s flank with an 
unloaded rifle and no companion. 

The lion’s head and neck were quite concealed 
by the dense green bush, and I must now reload 
my rifle. The first tap that I gave the bullet when 
ramming it home scared the lion, and with a loud 
roar it sprang forward and disappeared. 

My recreant followers now returned, and I took 
a double-barrelled rifle and began a strict search 
for the wounded animal. Directed by a low moan, 
we found her. It was a lioness, but there was no 
trace of her companion, which had been so lately 
within my reach. 


JOGGED HIS MEMORY. 


The nine lives of a cat are often a difficult 
subject to deal with. Uncle John Townsend had a 
number of cats as his only companions in the little 
farm-house, and finally decided that one of them 
must be disposed of. His brother, who lived on 
the adjoining farm, offered to kill it for him. 


“Well, now, Abner, I calculate I’ll have you kill 
that black cat. He aint no good except to eat. He 
won’t hunt, and I won’t have nothin’ ’round that 
can’t earn its own livin’; so you jest take him off.” 

So said Uncle John on the morning that Abner 
came to fulfil his promise. 

“Kind of a likely-lookin’ cat,” ventured Abner. 

“'Taint any memory fer rats,” replied Uncle 
John; “you jest take him off.” 

Abner departed with the cat and a shot-gun. At 
night he came over again. 

“Killed the old cat, did ye?” asked his brother. 

“I reckon I did,” replied Abner; “he won’t be 
troubled about rat-huntin’ after this.” 

Uncle John made no reply, but pointed toward 
the hearthstone, where sat Old Blackie, as well, 
apparently, as ever. 

“Well!” ejaculated Abner in surprise. Then 
after a moment’s silence he turned toward his 
brother and said, ‘“‘That’s a likely cat. Kinder 
forgetful, maybe, but I reckon he'll hunt all right 
now. I didn’t kill him, but I sort of jogged his 
memory.” 


JUVENILE ARITHMETIC. 


In the mental arithmetic class the teacher had a 
great deal of trouble in making Johnny Jones 
understand the simplest mathematical ideas, 
though he seemed to be a boy of much natural 
good sense. 


“Six from six leaves how many?” asked the 


teacher. 

“Huh?” asked Johnny, apparently astonished at 
the question. 

“If you have six cents in your pocket, and you 
lose them all, how many do you have left?” 

Johnny put on a scornful look at this, and 
answered, “One, I suppose!” 

My ng Jones, how could you have one of your 
six cents left when you had lost them all?” 

“I didn’t mean that I’d have one cent left!’ 

pe mong —. poses ag 

“One hole, | guess,” said Johnny. “There’s got 
to be sunthin !” ’ ° 


WELL DONE. 


Mrs. Hanna, daughter of the famous Doctor 
Chalmers, used to tell a story, for the truth of which 
she vouched, of a Scotch farmer, one of her father’s 
parishioners. 


This man took his wife and children to St. 
Andrews for sea-bathing, and it was a part of their 
cure that they should drink sea-water as well. 

When the farmer arrived with his charge, the 
Gost estuary of the Eden, four miles long, was 

ull, and when he returned, after a fortnight’s 
absence, it was quite empty. The idea of low tide 
did not occur to the good man, and he was sore 
amazed. Looking over the miles of bare sand, he 
exclaimed: 

“Od, but they maun hae drucken weel!’’ 





CHANGED. 


A French lady, no longer as young as she once 
was, but quite as witty as ever, was observed to 
sigh as she looked into a mirror. 

“Why do you sigh?” a friend asked. 


“Oh dear!” she answered, “I was observing how 
the looking-glasses have changed!” 


DON’T. 


Don’t say “like we do,” instead of “as we do.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. [Adv. 


we make Lace Curtains, 


WE MAKE 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church St., New York. 


A “Royal Ege” 
Macaroni— 
NEW Made fromAmerican wheat 
MACARONI 24 cgzs by American ma- 
chinery, in ribbon form, 


untouched by hand. More delicious and dainty than 
any other. That you may be convinced of this fact, 
buy a pound box ol pear Grocer, or send 10 cents in 
stamps and we will mail FREE a SAMPLE BOX 
with book of original receipts. 
ROYAL BGG MACARONI WOBES, Minneapolis, Minn, 
e . 
Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 


We want every reader to try the ‘‘Whiting 
Standard Linen’’ paper. It is the finest 
manufactured for polite correspondence, and 
is used and sold all over the United States. 
Get a sample lot from your stationer, or send 
to us and we will see that you are supplied. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, New York and 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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WHAT (0 cts, WILL BUY, 

t bulb Giant Bermuda Freesia for winter blooming. 

z . Poney Seed, for winter blooming, and a 

THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
the MAYFLOWER, a 24 page Horticultural_paper, 
each issue containing 1 or 2 large Elegant Colored 
Plates of some new flower, all by mail postpaid for 
only 10 cents. 

e FREESIA is an improved strain of that lovely 
flower, Constng ~~ spikes of beautiful, fragrant, 
white and yellow blossoms, unsurpassed for winter 
Ceantng. The PANSY is a strain especially recom- 
mended for winter blooming in pots, all colors mixed. 

THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the best pub- 
lication on Flowers, Fruits, Gardening and Home 
Adornment in general. It has over 300,000 subscrib- 
ers, and goes all over the world. Each issue con- 
tains 24 or 32 pages, elegantly illustrated and bound 
with a handsome cover, and O TWO 
LARGE, ELEGANT COLORED PLATES. It is 
edited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by many of the 
best known writers and cultivators the world over— 
among whom are Wm. Falconer, Eben E. Rexford, 
W.N. Pike, E. S. Rand, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
etc. It has correspondents in all parts of the world, 
and its articles are the most be instructive 
and valuable to be had. We send it for 3 months, 
together with the Pansy and Freesia for only toc., 
that you may become acquainted with its merits. 

Get two of your friends to accept this offer with you 
and we will send you free a bulb of the BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY for your trouble. For 5 trial sub- 
scribers, besides your own, we will mail you free the 
EASTER LILY and a plant of the ARMING 
MEXICAN PRIMROSE. For 10 trial subscribers 
at roc. each we will send TWO LILIES and TWO PRIM- 
ROSES, and for 20 we will send 2 LILIES, 2 PRIMROSES, 
AND 5 OTHER RARE, NEW, PERPETUAL BLOOMING 
PLANTS. All by mail postpaid. Remember that each 
subscriber gets for roc. the Mayflower for 3 months 
(with 4 or 5 large colored plates), and a bulb of Freesia 
and packet of winter-blooming Pansy Seed, with di- 
rections for culture. Write at once, this offer will 
not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y 








PSUPERIDR NUTRITION-THE LIFE” 








a . 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL 





HIS Original & World-Renowned 

Dietetic Preparation is a sub- 
stance of UNRIVALLED PURITY, ana 
medicinal worth, a solid extract derived by a 
new process from most superior growths of 
wheat—nothing more. It has justly acquired 
the reputation of being,—The salvator for 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, and 
THE AGED;—an incomparable ali- 
ment for the growth and protection 
of INFANTS and CHILDREN:—A 
superior nutritive in continued fevers, and 
a reliable remedial agent in all diseases of 
the stomach and intestines; this has been 
incontestably proven, often in instances of 
consultation over patients whose digestive 
organs were reduced to such a low and 
sensitive condition that the IMPERIAL 
GRANUM WAS THE ONLY THING 
the STOMACH WOULD TOLERATE 
WHEN LIFE SEEMED DEPENDING 
ON ITS RETENTION. And as a 
FOOD for Nursing-Mothers, and for 
Dyspeptic, Delicate and Infirm per- 
sons it would be difficult to conceive 
of anything more wholesome and 


delicious. Sold by Druggists. 
Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 


Knee - Pants Suit, ALL FOR 


Extra, Pair Pants $5.00. 





and Hat te Match, 
for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


all wool. Best of 
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are made from and rules for 
measur! sent free to any 
address. Clothes sent to wd 
nearest fy office, C.0.D., 
with privilege of examinin; 
before ing. If they don 
suit you they will be returned 
at our expense. 

If yon a pa — = see 
samples, send age, weight and 
height of boy, and size of hat, 
we will send the “‘Com- 


for posi is 
order, we will refund all the 
money if clothes do not fit 


an . 2 
Our $15 Suits for Men, 
-_ style preferred, best value in the world, sent 


on same 8 as above. 
Finely Illustrated Spring Catalogue of Men’s& 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Il 


We are making 10,000 Combinations for fall and winter. 
THE c 
Wall Paper 


ALFRED PEATS w'fsre 


will send you his fee “HOW TO PAPER” 
















Gold paper at the price of plain 
lain gold, with borders and ceilings FREE 
h. 8 and see these sam- 
nts Sample Book $1 
Address 136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


id 100 samples of fine 
Embossed gold paper atthe price o: 
re 
ples before you buy. Will refer you to 10,000 well- 
satis, customers. Age B 








800. 
Lovely Louis XIV. Bow- 
knot Ring. Solid Gold 
set with 10 fine Tur- 
quoise and Pearls, 
Price $3.00. 


our” Jeweler form 
“7 — =, 


\ Bryant Rings. 


<TAKE NO OTHER MAKE We C1 i att 
REASO REPAIRS OF OUR R 
MB. BR iden Lane’ 
~R. BRYANT pas; LOfAsiden Lane BLY. 








Dainty Marquise Ring. 

Solid Gold. 5 Turquoise 

and 16 fine Pearls. 
Price $5.50. 
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$1.57 Shoe. 
Hygienic Common 
this sha shoe to stand or 


walk — - tL. inconvenience. LOOK AT IT iF oe 


Mooar Bros., Boston :—Last season our family purchased from your 
house ten pairs of your Low Cut Common Sense Shoe and found them 
.42 for six pair: 
once and oblige Mrs. 


even better than represented. Enclosed please find 

sizes as per slip enclosed. Please send fy 

SPENCER. only one of hundreds o, 

— 5 hone jy Bearers, Be. * 
‘oronto, . “Such an elegant fit.” ton, Mass. 

sible shoe.”’ Palatka, Fla. “Nev. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Sense.” 


Wilsonville, Neb. 


Klyn, N.Y. “Solid Comfort.” Kobe, Japan. 
ONE PAIR of these Shoes will be sent pre aid, 
and guaranteed, ere in the Uni 


8 
~57, and if for an 
reason they are not entirely satisfactory we wi 
refund the money or send another pall. Made 
from‘‘Castilian” Kid. Sizes 21 to 8. Widths, B,C, D, E. 
Special price when ten pairs are ordered in one lot. 


anyw 
upon receipt of the price, $1.57 


For Summer Wear. 


Common Sense 


LOW CUT. 


All that honesty, experience and 
skill can do to produce a serviceable, 
yoy eS low cut a 

r wear during hot weather is in this 
Solid leather, Waterproof sole, and aade aoan the 
Sense Last that enables the wearer of 


“Such a sen- 
1 er had a shoe wear so long.” 
‘Shall wear only your Low Cut Common 
“Your firm deserve a medal. 


” 














8, 
ALICE 





28,000 


Pairs Sold 
Last Summer. 





MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


We make this Shoe ourselves. 





n rselv We sell it at retail only and you cannot find it or 
anything to compare with it at the price in any other Shoe st 


tore in this country. 
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SOME CURIOUS SEXTONS. 


I was sitting on a rustic seat under a group of 
trees in the door-yard one afternoon, when Pluto, 
the old black cat, brought a meadow-mole and 
laid it a little way from my feet, as much as to 
say: ‘‘This is to show you that I do not always 
hunt for a breakfast or dinner, but sometimes 
just for the fun of the thing.” 

He left the mole and went away, and I forgot 
about it until, happening to look down, I saw 
that it moved slightly, and concluded that it was 
not quite dead. 

The peculiarity of its movements from side to 
side led me to take a little stick and turn it over. 
It was entirely dead. Under it was an orange 
and black beetle which was lying flat on its back 
and tugging away, trying to move the great mass 
above it with its feet. 

I turned the mole over again, and the beetle 
renewed its efforts. Then seemingly discouraged, 
it scampered away, but soon returned with a 
companion. 

They came trudging along together, shoulder 
to shoulder, as if they were talking the matter 
over, and disappeared under the mole, which 
now made visible progress over the ground. 

The trees under which I was sitting were great 
maples which had been set there a century before, 
and the earth was worn away, leaving now and 
then a bit of root exposed. 

The beetles were unable to push the mole over 
one of these little obstructions. So they came 
out from under it and stood for a second, 
moving their antennz in a funny manner, putting 
up one claw and brushing them, much as if they 
were men deliberating upon a knotty problem, 
and were stroking their whiskers. Then one 
went back to his work. The other scrambled 
away as fast as he could go, and returned shortly 
after with four more beetles. 

All disappeared under the mole, and it was 
now quite easy to watch their movements, because 
some of the six were working near the outside of 








it. They were flat upon their hard, shell-like 
backs, and were propelling the little mammal | 
with their feet. 

Their united efforts, however, failed to get it | 
over the projecting root. Two of them left their | 
work and ran down the length of the root—a 
quarter of a yard by exact measurement—and up 
the other side, as if prospecting. Then two more 
joined them, as if to discuss the most feasible 
plan. 

Finally they all went back and resumed their 
labors, slowly turning the mole until it was head- 
foremost, when they began to propel it around 
the root. 

Just then, as a cool breeze started up, I went to 
the house for a wrap and was detained by callers, 
to whom I related the curious incident. We 
went to see what progress the little fellows had 
made, and found that both mole and bugs had 
disappeared. 

It was decided that either cat or dog had 
carried off the mole and frightened away the 
bugs. 

I was not satisfied of this, however, and with 
the aid of a magnifying-glass traced the beetles’ 
road over the short grass to a spot in a hollow 
of the roots where there was a little bare earth. 
Carefully prodding with a stick, the earth was 
found to be soft. There, at the depth of four 
inches, the mole was found buried. 

Three beetles still remained under it. The 
earth above it was smoothed over as if the little 
undertakers had trampled it down. 

A gentleman took out a pocket rule and found 
that these sagacious and industrious insects had 
moved a mass more than thirty times their bulk 
and weight one yard and twenty-seven inches, 
and buried it four inches in the ground. By 
consulting a timepiece, I found that they had 
been two hours and fifty-five minutes at their 
work—or less, for I did not know at just what 
time they finished it. It was shortly after two 
o’clock when I first noticed them, and it was then 
three minutes of five. 

A few days later the carcass was found to be 
swarming with maggots, the larvz of this beetle, 
which belongs to the class Necrophore, so named 
from the Greek words signifying a dead body 
and a carrier. In the vernacular the beetle is 
known as the burying beetle. 

When full-grown the maggots are a little over 
an inch in length and of a creamy white color, 
with a scaly yellow shield across each division of 
the body. Each larva forms for itself, after the 
carcass is disposed of, an oval cell in the ground. 
In about eighteen days the perfect insect is 
hatched from it. 

That the propagation of this curious and useful 
insect should take place under ground is one of 
the many wise provisions of nature; otherwise it | & 
might become extinct, as crows, skunks and | 
foxes would swallow its larvee with carrion food. | 

M. Gleditsch was the first to remark that dead | 
moles and other small animals, if laid on loose 
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ground, quidiy disappeared. He then made 
several interesting experiments. Placing a glass 
cover over a spot of loose earth, he placed four 
beetles and two dead frogs under it. 

In twelve hours two of the insects had buried 
one of the frogs, while the other two ran about a 
whole day as if measuring the dimensions of 
their work, burying the second frog the third 
day. 

This goes to show that among bugs as well as 
people, some are possessed of more perseverance, 
skill and strength than others. 

In fifty days the beetles had interred twelve 
carcasses; four frogs, three small birds, two 
fishes, one mole, two grasshoppers, besides the 
entrails of a fish and two morsels of the lungs of 
an OX. Apa Marie Prck. 
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A REVISED VERSION. 

At one of the Waifs’ Missions in Chicago it is 
the custom on Sunday afternoon to give the 
children a lunch before the religious exercises of 
the school. Between three hundred and four 
hundred children march around the hall where 
the school is held, and finally take their places at 
the lunch-tables, where a plate containing two 
buns and a doughnut, together with a cup of 
coffee, are arranged for each child. 


After lunch, which is eaten with a very hungry 
rapidity, the lines are again formed and the waifs 
are grouped into classes, and some attempt at 
teaching the Bible to them is made. 

During a recent visit to this school an observant 
visitor noticed one particularly restless, hungry 
class of boys, who looked as if such a thing as a 
square meal was entirely unknown to them. 

When the Lord’s Prayer was repeated by the 
school in unison as a part of its regular exercise, 
this class of hungry boys, instead of saying 
“Give us this day our daily bread,’’ shouted 
aloud as if with one predetermined purpose, 
“Give us this day our four buns and two cups of 
coffee,’ which was twice the allowance of the 
free lunch. 

If the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer is the spirit of 
asking for just what we need, then perhaps this 
revised petition on the part of these hunger- 
stricken lads was not so irreverent or foreign to 
the Great Master’s teaching as at first might be 
supposed. 








Double the strength, Half the price. 
Pure Extract of Vanilla, made from Vanilla Bean, 


| Without Caramel or Burnt Sugar. 


Less than half as much alcohol as ordinary extracts. 

Does not discolor cake, frosting, or confectionery. 

Ask your grocer for it, and if he does not have 

it send us his name and 25 cts. and we will send sample. 

Theodore Metcalf Co., Prescription Druggists, Boston. 
—_—>———— 


The great temperance drink, Dr. Swett’s “Root 
Beer.” The healthiest drink made and will be found 
very valuable if there is weakness of the stomach and 
kidneys. Made from juniper, guaiacum, hops, life of 
man, wintergreen, Jamaica ginger, sarsaparilla, etc. 
On draught, five cents a glass, at all R. R. depots and at 
the N. E. Botanic Depots, 245 Washington St., Boston. 
P.S. Material in packages to make 5 gals., 25 cts., 4 for 
$1.00, prepaid by mail. [Adv. 


—_—_s—_—_——__ 
Given Away. 

“In Brightest Summer Land” is the title of a little 
volume beautifully illustrated, which describes in a 
very charming manner a number of interesting jour- 
neys to the shore and summer resorts of southeastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It will be sent free to 
any person addressing “Old Colony,” P. O. Box 5143, 
Boston, enclosing 4 cents for return postage. 








Illustrated Book 


FREE. 


1892 EDITION OF 


‘Summer Homes” 


Among the 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


and along the 


SHORES of LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Issued for Free Distribution for the 


Central Vermont Railroad, 


N ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTR ILLUSTRATED BOOK con- 
taining a SELECTED number of the best 
family homes entertaining Summer Guests 

sot es ranging from $4 to $10 per week. Also list 

t hotels, with ST and rates, mailed free 

pod application to T. LEY, N. E. P. A., 260 
Washington Street, Boston, or S. w. CUMMINGS, 









































G. P. A. Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 
invited. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for N A 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3 3126, Boston. 
School. Always open. All im cane in speec'! 
Smelt for life. 41 Tremont Street, 
ms Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, MOS 
TRUE. ROWN, M. A., 7A BEACON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
] besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars address HENDRY X’S 
EvECTRIC Motor and Battery Outfit. Instructive, 
Entertaining. Warranted to work. Complete, $1.00. 
QHORTHAND, Typewriting, , Book-Keeping, etc., 
‘ at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
QHORTHA! ND and Typewriting ; JOHN HUTSON, 
29 Pemberton ye ston, certificated teacher. 
private lessons ; terms moderate ; send for circular. 
Vy Y ANTED.— Agents in every town in New England 
Information and euler on application. 
BRITTAN, 21 Milk St., Boston, M 
\ Bibles, Home Medical Work, Photographs of the 
Word, by Stoddard or Shepp, Life of Pam. &e., 
consisting 01 re products constantly needed 
in this form at cost for intro- 


HA LY SIs. Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
OSTON  Stammerers’ Institute and “Trainin 
osTon SCHOOL OF SEATS ORY. aa 
IC YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK- KEEPING, 6 BATH, N. Y. 
Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
ae. Pitman’s system, years’ —— rience, gives 
or 
for a valuable, quick- oes invention useful on 
TY house. Cir 
7 ANTED.— Agents to sell Parallel Pronouncing 
HOME PUBLISHING CO., 74 Federal Boston: 
Vv 7 ANTED- Agents for our household combination, 
in every household ; sold 


pee ye jurposes. or further particulars and territo- 
| rial rig. nary 
ART: DINSMORE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


[Adv. | 





"Nothing adds so much | 
to a Lady’s dress as a 
fine, becoming Parasol 
or Sun Umbrella. We 
have a complete assort- 
ment, and being manu- 
facturers can make any 
shade desired to order. 
Black, Colored, and} 
Changeable Silk Para- | 
sols in all the latest 
styles. Prices reason-| 
able. 


Umbrellas for Ladies. 
Umbrellas for Men. 
Umbrellas for Children. 

















PRICES FROM 75 cts. to $25.00. | \' 


Umbrellas Made To Order, Covered and Repaired. 
C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. | 


| 
Try 
| 








Worcester 
Salt 


and See. 









S000 8 
The Flannel Comforter 


& Vattede Lae 
Relieves Colic and Restlessness in 
Children, 

Insomnia, Neuralgia, and Nervous 
Headache in Adults. 

NOT NARCOTIC. 

i It is filled with the best and safest sub- 
stances known to medical science for the 
removal of pain and the promotion of sleep 


va app ication to the sensitive nerves of 
the s btainable of druggists, or mailed, 3 | 










postpaid, on receipt of a5 cents. 
BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church 8t., Lowell, Mass. 
indindintind 


Dyspepsia 
Is commonly indicated by 


loss of appetite, nausea, 
heartburn, acrid or fetid 


— 
| 
eructations, a sense of 
weight or fulness in the 
stomach, etc. Whatever 
the symptoms or the cause, 

it can be relieved and 
cured by 


eplonie 


Send os % 


free sa 
The “ites Co., 
Boston, Mass 





The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 














The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


Mass., are the makers. 


ton, 








III. 


500 mixed, Australian, ete., 10c. ; 105 varieties 


TAM 








and nice stamp album, l0c.; 15 Asia, 0c. New 

illustrated list, etc., free. F. P. Vince nt, ¢ thatham, N. Y. 

7 to select from sent at 50 per cent. 

STAMPS com. Extra premiums for next 

3 months. Price ifst. 100 varieties 

U. 8. U. 8. Revenues, 3 cts. B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 

SHORTHAND fF,.08%S! 
sScHO 

ENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. estes. 


tion 4 a only. Terms, $10.00, including necessary 
books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 
for 2- cent nt stamp. 

Avoided by using Goldman’s Ad- 
vanced System’’ for Locating Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
No change of Bookkee ping! Senton Trial, 
Beware of Imitations! Request Instructive 
Circular. Henry Goldman, Author 
and Inventor, Major Block, Chicago, I1l. 


EAR CAP. 


For remedying Prominent 
Ears, Preventing Disfig- 
urement In after life. 


RIAL, 


RAS 


os 
“ 


: 





CLAXTON’S 
— 














Inall sizes. 
Send measure around head, jest 
above ears; also from bottom of lobe 


of earover head to bottom of _ 
ear, notunderchin. Price$ 


BEST & CO. 


60° & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


SPECIAL SALE. 
English Cheviot 


NEGLIGE SHIRTS 


AT $1.50 EACH. 


When ordering by mail send size of collar usually worn. 


G. W. CUSHMAN, 17 Court St., Boston. 


Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 
Steamers every Saturday from Boston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 
SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. 


ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE- July 
4th. WORKS. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOCUE, 
Mailed Free, and see how to save one-half the usual 
cost, when you order our $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 or 
$5.00 Boxes, assorted FIREWORKS DISPLAYS. 

THE MASTEN & WELLS CO., 


18 Hawley Street, Boston. 











~ 
Witch Cream 


For the skin is as nourishing 
as rich cream for the blood. 
Keeps the skin fresh, smooth 
and healthy. Heals sunburn; 
cures chaps, pimples and 
wrinkles, 

For sale by Druggists. 50 and 2 cent postion 


eye size by mail 3c. Sample by mail, lc 
rice, Saiem, Mass. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


—vUsE— 
. P - , 
Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases arising from Poverty of 
the Blood, Winchester’s Fiypop hosphite is 
a@ spec ific,” being unequaled as a Py itelizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food, 
SOLD BY DHRUGGIsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. Y. 


“HILL’S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER” 








6, 
% 


will cook Meats, Fish, Vegeta 
? bles, Brown Bread, Beans, Fruits, 
Custards, &e., without 


odor and intermingling ot 
davors. Saves Money, Health 
and Fuel. Will fit any size 
stove, including Gias, Gas- 
olene and a] Stoves for 
warm her use 
Indestructible Iron Base. 
Better and cheaper than 
Tin Cookers. 

Hip, WHITNEY &CO.,, 

9 Peari St., Boston. 


A plaster. ‘‘ Yes, but which ”? 
The best you can get. That means 
the Hop Plaster. Why? It’s best, 


strongest; it’s honest, it’s effective. 

Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., alone 
make the genuine. Our name on both 
sides of the plaster protects you. 





@infort Powder 


Prevents and Cures Chafing. 


Omfort Powder 


Removes Face Pimples. 


Omfort Powder 


Always Relieves Itching. 


A. 





Just Received. 


A large Invoice of very fine and frest 


Straw Mattings, 


WHITE AND FANCY. 
Also some very choice 


ENGLISH ART SQUARES. 


Just the 





A great variety of sizes. 
thing for the 


Sea-Shore and 
Country House. 


These goods arrived late. We have 
made a very low price to reduce them 
before stock-taking. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO., 
163 TO 169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 





O. G. Cilley, A. M., M. D., on 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 Cts. 
The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Boston, Mass., January 20, 1892. 
My Dear Sir, —I ‘have tes your 
“Hygiente’ Substitute for Coffee” and find that it makes 
icious beverage, entirely free from objectionable 
ualities. It can freely used advantageously by 
those individuals of nervous temperament and by inva- 
lids and children who do not bear well the ene 
effects of tea and coffee, as we here a bever 
which is not only agreeable but highly nutritious 4 
well. I use it myself and can honestly recommend it to 
others in all conditions of — an tfull yours, 
35 Cambridge St. Y, A. M., M. D. 


Prepared by M. S. cain re Mass. 
Principal Wholesale and Retail Grocers sell it. 


The “*Hudson” 
Hose Mender. 











For mending Garden Hose. So simple a 
child can use it. Write for descriptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 

1 Pair Pliers. 75 cts. a box of dealers, 
or by mail, post-paid, $1.00. Extra 
parts sold separately. 


in orders give inside diameter of Hose. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass. 


Pure Lard 


Always has been, 























Is Now, and 
Always will be 


A Household Necessity. 


One might as well, like Mrs. Partington, try 
to sweep back the Atlantic Ocean with a broom, 
as to stop the use of Pure Lard for cooking 
purposes by substitutes and imitations. It is the 


PURITY 


that should be sought after. 
The old-fashioned way of 
making lard by trying it out 
in a kettle will appeal to 
every one who has lived in a 
country home. The same 
process identically is em- 
ployed by John P. Squire & Company, and 
their name on every pail or other package con- 
taining Lard of their manufacture is a guarantee 
of its purity and cleanliness. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842, Incorporated 1392. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





_SUNE 9, m9, tm. 











~LONDON HARNESS AGENCY. 





Old Style Curved Seat 


Our English (Patent) Saddle, flat seat, low front, on patent French cut back tree. Its 
advantages : To the rider —a straight seat, facing front, equal development of muscles, instant 
release in case of accident: To the horse—no sore back, weight in the centre, free action. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed to Horse and Rider. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, STABLE OUTFITS. 
Our Book, «STABLE HINTS,’’ FREE on application. 


P. F. MURPHY & CO., 206 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Style (Patent) Straight Seat. 








Wright & Ditson, Largest Dealers in Sporting Goods 


in the World. 
— We offer for a brief time to close out a special lot of 
7 > 


ec E Club Rackets. 


N >. Price $2.50. 
sors TSON, 
TONS 


SS 
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Postage 15 cents extra if sent by mail. 


ese Rackets are patterned after the celebrated ‘ 
Spenial,’ * handsomely strung with imported gut, lageeie 
finished and worth two times the price. 
REE to ever purchaser who mentions THE 
CoMPANION, a copy of the “Lawn Tennis Guide” containing 
the official rules of the National Association and much waneahbe information about Tennis. Send for Catalogue. 


WRICHT & DITSON, 580 Washington St., Boston. 
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S$ 2 
] ECONOMICAL, DURABL CLEANLY. 


a 
Sop EVERYWHERE. 
To endorse an article of such decided merit as 
GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. The essential 
qualities of cleanliness, lightness and durability, 


which it possesses, make it superior to all other 
Wares for kitchen use. Signed, 





CARRIE M. DEARBORN, 
PRIN: BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) 
Sr.Lows Staupute Co. 96 BEERMaN St. NewYori. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


“‘Itisa sin to steal a Pin, 


To steal a ‘tater that's a greater. 
Such homely phrases as this Puritan Aphorism did much toward mould- 
| ing morals in the past. The degeneracy of modern times extends even to 
**Pins.” You, everybody, bas experienced the petty annoyance, and all 
the more vexing because petty, of using a poor pin. Recognizing this the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in the world have issued a brand 
that is simply perfect and call it the ‘‘ Puritan.” Every store should keep 
them. Ash for and insist on getting the ‘‘ Puritan” Pins. Send now for 
Sample card, free to any address. 
» Ch 


AMERICAN PIN COMPANY, Waterbu 
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Wind Engines 


For PUMPING end POWER 
I STEEL and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. |} 


These Steel Aermotors are Galvanized 
after being made, are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with ait i aévantoges of 
ruuning water. To all es of gaye AE zoe ired, we 
will give reasonable tim: 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS | 


of” a description and for every use. 
iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Hea ers, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 


ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 

and Material for same for sale. 

\ CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. rite us your wants. 

Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to 12 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ride in Safety 


with Roche’s Safety Roller 
Chafe Irons. To be had of 
carriage builders or repairers. 


f_S oy ba, 


18 Styles for — wen and Light Wagons, 
$1.25 per pair. 
Invaluable on vehicles used by women and children. 
CHASE, PARKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
33 and 35 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boy’s Safeties. 


26-inch Wheels. Solid Rubber Tires. 
A limited number of desirable machines offered at 
specially low prices to close out the lot this season. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 
AMES MANUFACTURING CO., Chicopee, Mass. 
Boston Office, 33 Pemberton Square. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


for INVALIDS Gi —* andCRIPPLEs. 
To propel one’s-self (7/704 S a or be pushed about 
in, comfortably, Me easily and of the 
reliable sort. Send qi ff @ stamp for catalog 
shir cut WHEEL Ch of, all styles and sizes. 


CHAIR CONGE 3ERN, 120 William St., New York. 


WHEEL CHAIR CONGE In your oye r when you write. 


AXLE 


FRAZER CREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD, Its wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed, actually outlastin as xes of any 
other brand. Not affected by 2-GET THE 
GENUINE. FOR § SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., Agents for New England. 
3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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If you Build a House 
Paper it with 


F. H. CADY’S 
Wall Papers. 


We Guarantee Best Goods. 





We Guarantee Least Money. 





Send 8 cents in stamps to pay postage 
on 100 samples. 305 High Street, Prov- 


idence, R. I. 




















Extension Top 


Phaetons 


Weare making a specialty of 
fine four passenger Phaetons 
and Surreys. Our stylesare 

the latest, workmanship the 
best, and prices correct. 


5 
8 


Our Webicles include a large line of vp, 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 3 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete & 
price list mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 


BRADLEY & 00, fsrssrn sss ter 














{EATING oF HO 
HEAR . MES 


NT EAMAnn HOT WATER 
HEATERS. 


MANUFACTURED py 


RICHMOND STOVE C0. 
NORWICH,CONN. 























